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FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
‘Man. Sparronp, Sir— 


Tue great length of time that has elapsed since philose- 
phers began to reason and to speculate on the nature of Light 
and Heat, and the deep interest which these enquiries have al- 
ways excited, furnish sufficient evidence of their importance 
in the estimation of the best informed. Science, indeed, is 
deeply interested tn these enquiries, though they s¢em, to ma- 
ny, at first view, as the mere offspring of idle curiosity. 

While reasoning on the nature and composition of light, we 
are led to contemplate the Sun as the great source of light in 
our system; and while we naturally enquire of what substance 
is the Sun composed, our thoughts again return to contemplate 
that light and heat which it gives us. 

I do not suppose that by reasoning on this matter we 
shali ever find out .much about the Sun, nor do I know that 
it is very important to us that we should; but we may 
tearn much about the nature and properties of light and 
heat, and much that may be useful to man. Did we know 
precisely, the distinction in nature between light and heat ; did 
we know whether they are properties of one substance, as I in- 
cline to believe, or whether they are separate substances ;—we 
should then know, much Detter than we now do, how to direct 
our efforts for the production and management of two most 
powerful agents in the economy of nature, and in the arts which 
have sprung from the ingenuity and exertions of man. 

As 1 do not design this paper for any higher destiny than as 
a vehicle of occasional thoughts, I shall offer mine with the 
freedom that they occur to me, and without any other induce- 
ment than adesire to give and to receive instruction. Saould 
these observations prompt others, better qualified, to offer theirs 
to the public, my labor will have been well rewarded;—as it 
would be, should it only occasion thoughtful enguiry, aad patient 
ihvestization, from which in time may spring light upon light. 

If, in the spirit of meditation, I reason upon light, from what 
I know of its properties, [ can find nething of substance or 
matter attached te it, any more than to sound. Light in any 
quantity, may be transmitted through space without any degree 
of visibility tomy perceptions—and, under other circumstances, 
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98 On Light and Heat. 


be made visible at pleasure. If the greatest intensity of light, 
transmitted through a medium incapable of refraction, or of 
changing the direction of its rays, be invisible to my eyes, lam 
authorised in saying that, under these circumstances, light is 
not light, and of course cannot be a substance, but a property 
or quality of some.substance. A perfect vacuum, can occasion 
no refraction of the rays of light; and of course though the 
whole light of the Sun be passing through it, must remain per- 
fectly dark. The refractive powers of the various media 
through which the rays of the Sun pass, determine the differ- 
ent degrees of light that will be visible in those media, and that 
without any reference to relative distances from that luminary. 

The question of the materiality of light, has given rise to 
much speculation about the substance of the Sun. Some, sup- 
posing it certain that lightis a substance, thrown from the Sun, 
have given themselves great inquietude lest the supply, occa- 
sioned by this constant and great emission, should not be con- 
tinued ! Others have been weighing the rays of light, confident 
that light must have weight;—and some have been persuaded 
that they have actually determined the weight of the rays that 
have passed through spaces of certain dimensions! 

Without undertaking to say, absolutely, that my opinion is 
better than those, I will venture to conjecture that the above 
opinions are erroneous. Suppose we try some little experi- 
ments, in which we endeavor to forget all the prejudices of 
pre-conceived opinions. This Lens, so coneentrates the ravs 
of the Sun, that at the focal distance of 3 feet, it sets wood on 
fire. Do you see how the steam of the wood, before it appears 
to blaze, shoots along the stream of heat and light toward the 
lens? This is intense heat, and it is also intense light. Try 
the same experiment by the hight of the moon, and observe the 
action of the air through this microscope——Is light a sub- 
stance, now, in your opinion, issuing from radiant bodies, with 
immense velocity? Try the burning of a cork, within a glass 
receiver, exhausted by the air pump;—and then try it in the 
open air. Suspend it by a delicate string, and witness the ef- 
fect! Can you weigh the rays of light in your scales, and, es- 
timating its continual waste from the Sun, determine the dura- 
tion of its light! Vain thought—presumptuous, and profane ! 
The works of God are not constructed on principles so imper- 
fect; but having a perfection and order and beauty above our 
comprehension, they are therefore, and solely on that account, 
incomprehensible to us. Let us not, then, presumptuously 
limit omnipotence by finite comprehension, and ascribe imper- 
fection to the works of Deity, by way of apology for our own 
ignorance or incapacity. 

This long box is divided into three equal compartments, and 
the glass in one side of each, enables you to discover and com- 
pare the degrees of light within. The light of the lamp, in 
No 1, at one end, thrown by a reflector through apertures. in 
the partitions, produces nearly equal degrees of light within 
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each, while the temperatures are the same, and the air posses- 
ses the same degree of refractive power. But, varying the tem- 
peratures and refractive powers, the product of light is varied 
in proportion. By means of this little stove in the middle room, 
I have heated the air in it to 212° of Fahrenheit, and of course 
deprived it of a large portion of its humidity, and refractive 
power. Opening the apertures, and throwing again the light 
through them, the middie room remains much darker than the 
other two. With this wire, I now pull an iron ball, which has 
been heated by lying on the stove, into the vessel of water which 
stands beside it, covered with paper :—the steam rises in curls, 
-—and see how visible the stream of light has become, till, now, 
the middle room is the best illuminated of the three! 

Such, Sir, are some of the experiments on which I found 
the above conjectures, and which I beg leave to submit to the 


consideration of your Readers. 
CLERMONT 





FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Mr. SPAFFORD, 


Sirn—Itis well known to chemists, that the affinity between 
sulphuric acid and iron, is greater than that of the same acid and 
copper; hence if ironbe immersed ina solution of sulphate of 
copper, the acid will leave the copper and attach itself to the iron, 
thereby forming the sulphate of iron or copperas. The copper 
will be precipitated in a metallic form. I have by me some crys- 
tals of copperas formed in this way, and likewise the precipitated 
copper. 

But if to a solution of sulphate of iron pulverized verdigrise be 
added, which is said to be partly an oxyd, and partly a sub acetite 
of copper, a yellow oxyd of iron will be immediately precipitated, 
and if proper quantities of the ingredients be used, the superna- 
tent liquid will contain only the sulphate of copper, in which case 
it appears that the sulphuric acid forsakes the oxyd of iren to unite 
with the copper. Now ifin these experiments the results be cor- 
rect, it appears that, in the former the sulphuric acid leaves the 
copper, and unites with the iron; and in the latter, that the same 
acid unites with the iron and forsakes the copper. Acetite of cop- 
per, or the crystalized verdigrise of the shops, has been used instead 
of the common verdigrise, with the same result, but what becomes of 
the acetic acid in either case I have not ascertained. According 
to the doctrine of chemical affinity, if solutions of sulphate of iron 
and acetite of copper be mixed, and they act upon each other, the 
result ought to be acetite ofiron, and sulphate of copper. The 
latter was plainly discoverable by the introduction of polished iron, 
but an infusion of galls did not detect any acetite of iron, though 
there was a cepious precipitation of a yellow oxyd of that metal. 
Perhaps some of your chemical correspondents will give an expla- 
gationon this subject. ENQUIRER. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 

The Editor by presenting the enclosed excellent illustration of 
the fact, that the general tendency of currents in the ocean is from 
cast towards the west, will afford matter for speculation, or per- 
haps induce some of his correspondents to offer their thoughts 
which may make the subject still more plain. 

The letter is taken from the Dublin Correspondent. 

ARTHODR. 
(COPY) 
 Nepture, St. John’s Roads, Antigua, June 29, 1809. 

“ Sir—As the enclosed lIetter,* picked up in a bottle, on the 
windward part of the Island of Martinique, on the 18th April last, 
tends to elucidate the state of the currents In the Atiantic Ocean, 
Y enclose itto you, with a request that you will be pleased to make 
the circumstances known to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
mirality. 

“« The bottle appears to have been thrown overboard by the 
Princess Elizabeth Packet, going to the Brazils, on the 6th of 
September, 1808, in lat. 14°. 45’, and long. 25°. and it must have 
been carried about two thousand and twenty miles in two hundred 
and twenty-four days, which gives nine miles per day, on a west 
course. Tam, &c. 

(Siened) ALEX. COCHRANE. 

“ Hon. W. W. Pour.” 


* Several letters were found in the bottle, addressed to individuais 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 

The following remarks on Juventzn Disetpuive are offered for publication, 
with the hope that they may elicit some information from your friends and 
correspondents who have the welfare of the rising generation at heart 
The subject is of no small importance, whether we consider it in its a 
sent applic: ition, or in its future consequences on the mind, and influenc 
on society in future ares. 


During a period of many years, the Legislature of the state of 
New York has been divising the means of widely extending the 
blessing of public instruction. Witha zeal highly honorable, we 
have seen many of the members, in cach succeeding Legislature 
devoted to this object ; and itis now well known that the pravi- 
sions by law, for maintaining common schools throughout this 
State, are most liberal. The object of the patrons of this plan, 
and of the Legislature, has been, to bring useful instruction with- 
in the reach of the most obscure in life, and to enable all the hidden 
seeds of genius to receive the benefits of cultivation. With as 
much humanity as justice, they have contended that the diffusion 
of knowledge is the best means to preserve our civil and religious 
liberties ; andis the only sure support of our constitution and 
government: that the encouragement of science, and the bring- 
ing it withia the reach ef all would elicit the talents of many a 
youth, whose abilities would otherwise have remained in useless 
obscurity for the want of means to bring them into action. And 
that many who might become eminently useful in the different 
departments of socicty, would be left to rise or merely to vegetats 
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but one degree above the plants they cultivate, for want of those 
provisions. 

But great and useful as these benefits might be made to appear 
by a warm imagination, and correct reasoning in benevolent plans 
and plausible theories, yet they will, in a great measure prove abor- 
tive, where an Injudicious mode of discipline is pursued, and 
where the mind is not formed upon correct pri-ciples. That 
discipline in seminaries is necessary, all wili acknowledge ; but 
as it respects the method, principles, and extent of that discipline, 
there have been, and are still very different, and probably many 
very incorrect notions held, both by teachers and parents. 

Ricipness, has been contended tor by some, as being absolute- 
ly necessary to restrain the volatile, to curb the passionate, to lead 
the wayward, and to tame the obstinate and the openly rebellious. 
By others it is contended, that great mildness, persuasion and 
lecturing are much the best. That “ their little spirits should 
not be broken by severity.”” That harshness never impresses 
the mind favorably, either in the cause of virtueor science. That 
as the body is not in fault, corporal punishment should never be 
inflicted. That the little whims of minors ate too trifling to be 
noticed in so serious a manner, when they have not acquired either 
the knowledge or experience, necessary to teach them that such 
practices are wrong. 

Such are the pleas of those who contend for rigidness, and for 
mildness. Both cannot be right; yet both aim to contend for that 
method which will best affect the young mind. There is proba- 
bly truth and error in both of their systems. But it is evident, 
that if either of them are pursued as they profess, they will 
give the young subjects of their theories a bias that will lead them 
astray throug? life. 

I have frequently conversed with persons who have evidently 
received in their youth, such a disgust of the processes of Jearn- 
ing, by some injudicious treatment in both of these theories, that 
they have never been able to conquer their dislike or to cultivate 
any branch of knowledge, either with pleasure or profit. arly 
impressions are not easily erased. The consequences have been 
that ignorance and vulgarity have marked their characters and 
conduct in most of their actions. 

I fully believe that such cases may have been caused both by 
the extremes of severity, and of mildness. If the firstacts on the 
mind, like an untimely frost, or an unkindly storm on vegetation, 
destroying the buds, and breaking the branches, which might 
have borne fruit—the other, as often either nurses it with so much 
heat.and moisture that it is suffocated with an abundance of nour- 
ishment; or the weeds of bad passions and evil tempers are 
thereby permitted to take such deep root, that they prevent the 
plants from ever thriving, soeas to bear any good fruit. The 
skilful gardener knows well that unless his ground is kept free 
from weeds, his plants cannot thrive. They must be destroyed 
in the bud, or it will be in vain to root them up, when they have 
out-grown his plants. If they be permitted to crow together they 
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must then be both roeted out, and the ground planted anew. But 
with youth there is but one spring, and “if the spring put forth no 
* Hlossoms in summer, there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
“fruit: soif youth be improperly cultivated, manhood will be 
* contemptible and old age miserable.” 

_ To obviate the difficulties of being strictly rigid, and weakly 
mild, is the wish of the writer. That there «re many difficulties 
in both of these systems he knows from experience, having had 
to contend with the effects of injudicious treatment of youth, ina 
way the mostdisagreeable. With these observations he would 
propose the following queries. 

i. What plan of education will best serve to develope the facul- 
ties of the mind and implant a love of science for its own sake ? 

2. In what cases should corporal punishment be inflicted ? 

S. What the means, how to be used, and to what extent ? 

The more the first is accomplished by the talents of the teacher, 
(he less need wil] there be of harsh means. But it often happens 
in the exercise of necessary correction, for cases of mischief, 
deception, obstinacy, and rebellion, that the worst of tempers, 
which, until then, have lain dormant, will break out into open re- 
sistance and furious rage. In such cases there appears to be an 
undeniable necessity of their being promptly subdued; this leads 
to consequences, which were not intended, nor expected at the 
commencement. The child smarts through his own folly, obsti- 
macy and resistance; and smarting thus, flees to a fond parent, 
before whom he spreads his complaints in the most piteous manner, 
with every extenuation and palliative possible; and always very 
areful to leave out the realcause of the grievance. The parent 
in tenderness, feels hurt with the child’s complaint ; judges and 
condemns without farther examination, and exclaims—cruelty ! 
The first ebullitions of temper having subsided, the subject be- 
comes a standing topic for tea-table-chat. The story loses noth- 
ing of its importance by being thus told; slander and recrimina- 
tion follow, and these produce real injuries, both to the peace of 
mind, and the character of the parties concerned: all of which 
right have been prevented by timely nipping the bud of unruly 
passions and evil tempers. 

It is to be wished that the answers to the proposed queries 
rnay be applicable, not so much to select seminaries, where opu- 
lence and ease are most prominent features ; with such the diffi- 
culties are of a different nature ; but to those institutions, where 
_he mass is necessarily ofa mixed and heterogeneous nature.— 
W here numbers are necessary to make up the scanty pittance ot 
roe tutor, who undertakes the thankless office of weeding and cul- 
uyating, in general a sterile soil; often not naturally bad, but 
raade so by irmproper management. Where the plans of the tutor 
ere thwarted by the parents and low associations; where the tutor, 
in short, is employed for the samme reasons as we employ a labourer 
to saw wood; viz: hard work, and low wages, for a drudgery the 
"20st insufferable. 
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these subjects, and especially if they have had experience, their in- 
formation may be of great service both to the parent and teacher, 
and may enable them to prevent those common causes of school 
complaints. 

Many useful hints might be gathered from the pleasing account 
of the benevolent views of the celebrated and virtuous Francis de 
Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, both for the parent and tutor. It 
appears by the memoir of that amiable man and acute judge of 
human nature, that when he entered upon the duties of preceptor 
to the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, in 1689, he found the first 
haughty, imperious and passionate ; and of the most untractable 
disposition. That he was exceedingly fond of voluptuous plea- 
sures; naturally stern, barbarous and tyrannical. It was appre- 
hended, should he attain the age of maturity, that he would be the 
scourge of mankind. He died in the year 1772. Instead of 
‘‘ adopting a painful train of arguments, Fenelon ordered, when 
‘any of those passions were in agitation, that his studies and 
‘amusements should be immediately suspended ; that the most 
‘* profound silence, and an air of the deepest melancholy should be 
« maintained by all who approached him. The prince finding 
« himself thus avoided and considered as unworthy of attention, 
‘‘ always grew weary of solitude, acknowledged his fault, reques- 
‘s ted forgiveness, and endeavored’again to conciliate esteem and 
“favor. Fenelon ever received his humiliation with complacen- 
‘“ cy,and then took opportunities of representing the unhappy 
“ effect of such violent passions, both on himself and on those 
* around him. 

“ In his system of education, every measure appeared the effect 
“of accident. He laid down no regular hours of study, yet every 
‘ hour and every place were made subservient to improvement and 
‘‘instruction. At dinner, at play, riding, walking, or in company, 
‘his curiosity was continually excited by casual hints, and judi- 
*‘ clous remarks were introduced in the course of the most desul- 
*‘ tory conversation. These hints led to questions and explana- 
‘tions. His pupil’s studies were generally engaged in at his 
“own request. In short by the power of education, Fenelon 
‘¢ transformed his pupil; rendered him from the haughtiest, the 
‘ most humble, from the most ungovernable, the most easy 
“of control, and from the most passionate and furious, the meek- 
“est of mankind. On any accident or situation, Which was either 
‘¢ calculated to correct a foible, or to recommend any particular 
‘¢ virtue, Fenelon wrote a tale, a fable, or a dialogue,” and thus 
impressed their minds by the application. : 

Though private instructors, and heads of families might 
take many useful hints from his practice, yet it would be impossi- 
ble to pursue his plan ina large company of children, whose tem- 
pers and dispositions are as various, almost, as their countenan- 
ces ; whose domestic treatment would thwart the good intended 
by such measures, and conyert the proposed remedy into a sub- 
sect of public ridicule JUVATUM. 
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FARMER’S CLUB, 
Of Dutchess and Columbia Counties, in the state of New-York. 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir, 

The following information respecting the Farmer’s Clud, is 
respectfully offered for your Magazine. 

Several gentlemen residing in the counties of Dutchess and 
Columbia, determined last winter to endeavor to establish an 
agricultural association. Although an attempt of the kind had 
been made in each of those countics without success, it was still 
hoped that the great advantages which might be derived froma 
well regulated institution of this nature, would induce such a 
number of farmers to become members as would render it re- 
spectable and useful. The difficulty of conducting business, 
where members are widely separated, induced the founders ef 
this institution to limit it to the two counties above named.— 
Should the friends of agriculture in the adjoining counties, how- 
ever, be disposed to co-operate, it would be readily extended to 
them; and the inhabitants of Greene and Ulster counties, would 
find it nearly as convenient as one expressly established for 
those counties. It was also deemed expedient to confine the 
objects of this institution to the improvement of our system of 
husbandry, including the raising of cattle, and live stock of eve- 
ry description; and for that purpose it is intended that pre- 
miums shall be annually awarded in such a manner as may be 
found most beneficial, and in such sums as the funds may allow. 
Much good has arisen from the competition excited by pre- 
miums, wherever agricultural associations have been instituted. 
They have been found of great public utility in Great Britain, 
where they have been greatly encouraged and extended; and 
avery respectable one at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, which also 
embraces manufactures, has already rendered itself worthy of the 
highest commendation. We hope that among us many experi- 
ments will be made, the results of which, together with the in- 
formation that several are now able to furnish, will afford a mass 
of highly useful knowlecge. Public exhibitions of fine stock, 
create an honorable emulation among farmers, and the recor- 
ding of aera: modes of agriculture, enables others to at- 
tempt the like.. The meeting together of persons engaged in 
the same pur out, enables them to obtain from each other a great 
deal of valuable information. And as all political discussions 
are to be banished from the Farmer’s Club, it is hoped that 
their mectings will be a source of agreeable recreation, as well 
as being beneficial to the members. The Officers, at present, 
ure a President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. Per- 
sons are admitted on the recommendation of a member, with 
the consent of the society. Honorary members may also be 
chosen by a majority of the Club. It is proposed to alter the 
rules at the next meeting, so as to have a Vice President in each 
county, where there shall be sectional meetings. Committees 
of correspondence, and such others as may be necessary, wil! 
also be appointed, 
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The members may become competitors for premiums without 
any other charge than the annual subscription. Those who are 
not members are to pay each one eighth of the value of the pre- 
mium for which they wish to become competitors. 

Such is an outline of the object and intentions of those who 
have associated under the denomination of the Farmer’s Club, 
of Dutchess and Columbia. They will be happy to receive in- 
formation on agricultural subjects from any quarter. They also 
indulge the hope that a very considerabie addition to the list of 
members will be made next autumn, from among the wealthy 
and enterprising farmers of this section of the state, and flatter 
themselves that the institution will be so conducted as to render 
their labors not only advantageous to the members, but useful 


to the community at large. L. 
Columbia County, Aug. 9, 1815. 
la ttiteeneet he 





To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
SIR, 

As you have taken upon yourself to be an instructor of the 
public,® it is to be expected that you will permit any individual of 
that public, to propose to you questions like that which follows. 

What is the full extent of the meaning of the term elegant ? 

I propose this question because I hear it every day used with- 
out being able to ascertain what those who use it mean by it, or 
whether with them it has any meaning at all. Sometimes it 
scems tobe used for beautiful, at others for grand, and at others 
for fine : and for what at others, no one, itis presumed can tell. 
We often hear it said that F has a most elegant face ; that 
the falls of Niagara are a most elegant object; that Miss B. 
wears a most e/egant ribdand on her hat; and I not long since 
heard a lady observe, that she bad a most elegant tub of butter. 
Besides, we every day, and every evening, hear of elegant weath- 
er, and elegant evenings.—-Please, sir, toinform your readers, 
what you believe to be the meaning of the word, and how it is to 
be distinguished from beautiful, grand, and fine ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





* Not exactly, but that A Subseriber may have the same opportunity to 
instruct as to be instructed, we offer his inquiries to our readers, amongst 


whom, it is to be hoped, there may be some one who can give the desired 
information. Ep. 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
SIR, 

You have undoubtedly often witnessed the experiment of 
producing fire, by rubbing two pieces of wood against each other. 
It is a familiar experiment, and it has also been said that it was 
practised by the Indigenes when first visited by Europeans. I 
have often heard the question started, How is this fire produced ? 
Some have said hes friction alone, which others have denied: and 
no conjecture, that [ have ever heard of, seems to have been ge- 
nerally received by the learned and reflecting, as offering a satis« 
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factory reason for an cffect so extraordinary. 1 have often tried 
the process, and have always. succeeded best with pieces of soft 
wood, either considerably porous and open, or so soft and spongy 
that it would rub up into Httle blisters, leaving artificial cavities, 
and a rough surface. Splinters of chesnut and linden, or ches- 
nut and white cedar, from old fence-rails, have given me fire 
with Jess labor than any other wood that I have tried. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the fire, in this DECEAE, is 
produced by mere compression and condensation of air? Exactly 
on the same principle as in the condensing apparatus now becom- 
ing pretty common for getting fire by a quick compression of at- 
mospheric air! With a little tube anda piston, we force the air 
to yield its caloric, and in such quantities as to ignite the spunk 
or tinder, which we place in readiness, to receive and retain it in 
a burning state. In like manner, may it not be, that the air in 
the interstices and smal! cavities of the wood, yields its caloric by 
pressure and condensation, till by degrees the surfaces in contact 
become partially charred, more combustible, and at last take fire? 
Should you think these few observations worth the attention of 





your readers, please offer them to their consideration. C. 
mae 
To the Editor of the American Magazine. , 
Sirs 


Having lately returned from a long tour through the middle and 
western districts of this State, I have been often surprized at the 
velations that have been given me of what are called “ Honey 
Dews.” In many places in the counties west of the Hudson, pro- 
ceeding from Newburgh and Kingston to the Susquehanna, ! 
heard the inhabitants speak of Honey Dews as having frequently 
occurred of late, and of their apprehensions for the effect on the 
crops of grain. Returning, by another route, I have heard of 2 
few instances of this singular, and to me, unaccountable phenome- 
non. Descending the Hudson, afew days since, I was informed 
by an intelligent gentleman from Uister county, that great 
apprehensions were entertained by many for ‘the crops of 
grain ; and that Honey Dews are by no means a very rare occur- 
rence in the country where he resides, though generally supposed 
to have an injurious effect on the crops, particularly of wheat and 
rye. So #gnorant was I of this occurrence, that I do not recollect 
ever to have heard it named before; and since my return to this 
city, having cagerly enquired of sev eral persons, from whom I ex- 
pected immediate satisfaction, and with litthe success, I write to 
request the opinion of any of your scientific readers. Whatis 
Honey Dew; and what is known of its occurrence, and effects on 
vegetation? rom the mterest which I feel in these enquiries, 
prompted only by curiosity, I may suppose that excited by ideas 
of immediate pecuniary interest, jomed, perhaps, by the same cu- 
riosity, to be very great: and as I saw your Mayaazine in the hands 
of a good many of the people on my abovementioned tour, I offer 
these hasty remarks for its pages. Since I began to write, a friend, 

o whom I menuoned my intention, has brought me an article on 
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the same subject, which he says was published in the New-York 
Magazine, in July, 1791. ft send you this article, also, and hope 
you will publish them both. 

During my tour, I frequently beard it observed by the farmers, 
that blights were supposed to be sometimes occasioned by the 
Honey Dew ; and the gentleman from Ulster county assured me 
that there was every appearance of a blight upon many fields of 
srain in his neighbourhood this season, where the Honey Dews 
yave been uncommonly frequent and copious. Hi. 

New-York, July, 1815. 

FROM TUL NEW-YORK MAGAZINY 
Misssns. Swonns, 

If all the phenomena of nature were faithfully registered, besides the sa- 
‘isfaction resulting to the public from novel relations, natural history would 
receive important additions. 

On the 18th day of the last month, I was surveying in the woods about 
i mile west from Hudson’s river, and eighty miles north of the city of New- 
York. Atnoon, the sky being perfectly clear, and the sun shining hot, I re- 
marked that the whole forest glistened in a manner not less uncommon than 
beautiful. 

[ at first imagined it occasioned by either rain or dew, till, upon a mo- 
ment’s reficction, 1 found it could not be the former, as there was not a 
cloud to be seen, nor the latter, as it must long before have disappeared in 
u day so warm and serene. Some of the company declared they had ob- 
served similar appearances before, and called it honey-dew. Every green 
leaf on the trees, as well as those that were dry under our feet, were cover- 
ed with a substance perfectly transparent, and in taste not inferior to dis- 
solved sugar-candy. We could net retrain continually drawmg the foliage 
between our lips to taste a syrup thus fresh from heaven. 

The preceding night had been clear and stiJl, and a small southern breeze 
blew all the morning. It is probable that this modern manna would have been 
discernible by the taste in the morning, but it was not noticed till the heat 

f the meridian sun inspissated and gave it the appearance of an elegant 
varnish 

i have seen accounts of this plienomenon in the Connecticut newspapers, 
vuich determine its extension above an hundred miles—perhaps 1t has co- 

ered a considerable part of North-America. When it is considered that 
very leaf of every tree, and each blade of grass upon the thousand hills of 
an extensive country. was perfectly candied over with the purest sugar, pal- 
pable to the touch, visible to the eye, and poignant upon the palate, the 
guantity must have been prodigious R. 

Tune, 179]. 


et 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 


I send you the following extract, and wish to see it preserved 
in yOur miscellany. It is so long since I have had it in my pos- 
session, that I have entirely forgotten the source from which I 
derived it. 

AvucustT, 1815. CLERIUS. 

DEVOTION. 

Devotion, considered simply in itself, is an intercourse be- 
twixt us and Gon, betwixt the supreme, self-existent, inconceiv~ 
able Spirit, which formed and preserves the Universe, and that 
particular Spirit, with which, for awful reasons, he hath anima- 
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ted a portion of mazter upon earth, that we caliman. Itisa silent 
act, in which the soul divests itself of outward things, flies into 
heaven, and pours forth all its wants, wishes, hopes, fears, guilt, 
or pleasures, into the bosom of an Almighty Friend. ; 
Though this devotion, in its first stages may be a wearisome 
or insipid exercise, yet this arises merely from the depravity of 
nature, and of our passions. A little habit will overcome this re- 
luctance. When you have fairly entered on your journey, “ the 
ways of this wisdom will be ways of pleasantness, and all its paths, 


peace.” 


True devotion, doubtless, requires a considerable degree ot 
abstraction from the world. Hence too many of modern Chris- 
tians treat itasavision. Hence many modern writers have little 
ofitsunction. But it glows inthe scriptures. It warms us in 
the fathers. It burned in an Austin, and in many other of those 
persecuted martyrs, who are now with Gop. That we Acar little 
of this true devotion, is not wonderful. It makes no noise in the 
circles of the learned, orof the elegant. Under an heap of world- 
ly cares, we smother the lovely infant, and will not let it breathe. 
Vanity, ambition, pleasure, avarice, quench the celestial fire. 
And these, alas! are too much the God of mortals. [ver since 
the world began, writers have been amusing us only with shadows 
of this piety, instead of giving its sou/and substance. Superstition 
has placed it in opinions, ceremonies, austeritics, pilgrimages, 
persecution, an august temple or splendid imagery, which had 
little connection with sentiment or spirit. Enthusiasm has swel- 
led with unnatural conceptions, and obtruded a spurious offspring 
on the world, instead of this engaging child of reason and truth ; 
whilst the luke-warm have rested ina few outward duties, which 
have had no vigor, and, as they sprung not from the heart, never 
entered the temple of the Most Hicu. 

Real piety is ofa very different, and a much more animated na- 
ture. It looks up to Gop, sees, hears, feels him, in every event, 
in every vicissitude, Inall places, in all seasons, and upon all oc- 
casjons. Itis theory vivified by experience. It is faith, sudstan- 
tiated by mental enjoyment. It is heaven transplanted into the 
human bosom. It is the radiance of the divinity, warming and 
encircling man. Itis spiritual sense, gratified by spiritual sensa- 
tions. Without this all ceremonies are efficacious —Books, pray- 
crs, sacraments, and meditations, are but a body without a soul, 
a statue without animation. 

That man is capable of such an intercourse with his MaKer, 
there are many liying witnesses to prove. Without having re- 
courseé to the visions of fanaticks, or the dreams of euthusiasts, it 
may be proved to spring from natural and phiiosophical causes. 
GopisaSpirit; sois the mind. Bodies can have intercourse ; so 
can souls. When minds are in an assimilating state of purity, 
they have union with their Maxer. This wasthe bliss of Pare- 
dise. Sin interrupted, and holiness must restore it. Toa soul, 
thus disposed, the CreEaTor communicates himself, in a manner 
which is as insensible to the natural eye, as the falling of dews, 
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but not less refreshing to its secret powers, than that is to vege- 
tation. 

‘The primitive Saints are describing this when they speak of 
their transports. David felt it, when he longed for God, as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks. St. Paul knewit, when he 
gloried in his tribulations. It was emdodied inhim, when he was 
carried up into the third heavens, and heard things, impossible 
to be uttered. St. Stephen was fliled with it, when he saw the 
heavens open, and prayed for his murderers. By it, martyrs 
were supported, when they were stoned, and sawed asunder.— 
And util we feel it in ourse/ves, we shall never fully know how 
gracious the Lorn is. 

If you can acquire this spiritual abstraction, you may take com- 
fort ina hope ofa blissful eternity. It will be of litthe moment, 
what is your lot on earth, or what the distinguishing vicissitudes 
of your life. Prosperity, or adversity, health or sickness, honor 
or disgrace, a cottage or a crown, will all be so many instruments 
of glory. The whole creation will become a temple. Every 
event and every object will lead your mind to Gop; and in his 
greatness and perfections, you will insensibly lose the littleness, 
the glare and tinsel! of all human things. 

If I wished only to set off your ferson to the greatest advantage, 
I would recommend this true sublime of religion. It gives a plea- 
sing serenity to the countenance, anda cheerfulness to the spirits 
beyond the reach of art, or the power of affectation. It commu- 
nicates areal transport to the mind, which dissipation mimicks 
only fora moment; a sweetness to the disposition, and a lustre 
to the manners, which all the airs of modern politeness study 
but in vain. Easy in yourself, it will make you in perfect good 
humour with the world; and when you are diffusing happiness 
around you, you will only be dealing out the broken fragments 
that remain after you have eaten. 


ee 


THE SHIP LIVE OAK, BLOWN UP. 
We have received, trom an intelligent correspondent on Long 
Island, a very interesting account of this melancholy occurrence, 
of which he was an eye witness, but at too late a date for this 
number of the Magazine. The Live Oak was bound to New- 
York, from Leith, with a cargo consisting of dry goods, 96 
pipes gin, and 108 casks of gun-powder. When about 10 miles 
off Long Island, on Tuesday the | lth July, the wind fresh from 
the southward, she was perceived to be on fire in her run, and 
immediately her officers pronounced it impossible to stop the 
progress of the flames: The crew instantly left ber in the boats, 
and soon reached the shore in the town of Southampton, the 
ship drifting directly after them, ina fearful blaze of fire. She 
struck on the bar, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
burnt until | o’clock on Wednesday morning, when she blew 
up with a tremendous explosion that seemed to shake the 
ground like an earthquake. 
Many pieces of her timbers were thrown on shore, at the 
distance of near 2 miles, with several hundred pieces of duck 
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110 Letter from areturned French Emigrant. 


and other cloths, scattered along the shore, where one of her 
anchors has also been found, about a quarter of a mile from the 
ship. The vessel, it is said, was owned by the Captain, Yar- 
rald Yarrell, of Roanoke, North- Carolina. 

August, 1815. Ep. 


———— 


LETTER FROM A RETURNED FRENCH EMIGRANT. 
From a London Magazine of January, 1815. 


SIR,—It is now just two-and-twenty years since I quitted France, laden 
with arms and baggage but with very little money ; for those gentlemen, the 
Jacobins, took care to strip me of all Thad. T often made an effort to re- 
turn, and to prove to those who governed, as well as to their ministers, that 
I never had been away; but I must first found my proofs on pecuniary means. 
Nothing is so difficult to be proved as what a man says who is not worth a 
halfpenny. I could, I was sure, never make my proofs clear to these gen- 
tlemen, for I was maintained on the list of theemigrants. At length, by the 
sreatest luck in the world, I was invalided, and struck off, on the first of 
March, by his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in conjunction with 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his Majesty the King of Prussia, and the 
Prince Regent of England, who w ished to conduct all things in proper form. 
it was time, without “doubt ; for I was just on the point of being struck off 
the list of the living, by reason of the extreme misery te which the reversion 
of my property to national property had reduced me. I returned then in the 

packet to my native country on the 15th of April, quite overjoyed, as you 
may well believe, and I was not long before I saw Paris, the place of my 
nativ ity. 

{ found the city much improved in embellishments, I must say; and I 
think the produce of what I possessed formerly contributed to add to its 
beauty, and to raise those new monuments on the ruins of the ancient ones. 
{ am fond of architecture, it is a fine art, and is pleasing to the eve of taste: 
but it has cost us dear. The fact is, I h: ive nothing left to live on; and in 
the midst of the boldest designs, in the midst of New raised mar ke ‘ts, we 
are not a bit better fed. Icannot, therefore, but feel true melancholy as I 
contemplate the different orders, Ionic, Doric, mixed, &e. which I find mul- 
tiplied every where, as well as the bridges, which have certainly a fine effect 
over the Seine. . 

{ had once a very good house near the ancient Chatelet : my first care 
vas to walk that way, to casta glance as I went along. We do not pay for 
looking, as the say ing is. But how surprised was I to find, instead of my 
house, a fine fountain! throwing its clear waters to an immense height with 
« most agrecaile murmur. I confess at first I shed a few tears at this 
change, and recollected that in this place of clear water, I had dispensed my 
wine of Chambertin and Champaign. Howey er, as I reflected that this foun- 
iain must be very useful to the hackney coachmen of the neighborhood, for 
all the cooks in the quarter to w ash their sallads in, and for. all the inhabi- 
tants to drink, I considered the public interest, and dried my eyes with this 
consolation. I then washed my face, and in the hollow of my ‘hand took , 
few drops of this water to drink, and to which I fancied I had some right: 
found it very good, but in the present state of my stomach it was too sold 
[ retired, after hav ing examined for a moment che column of this fountain. 
{ft is surmounted by a beautiful Goddess which I did not well recollect: ¥ 
found her legs rather too long; but that is not a serious fault ;—divine forms 
certainly do not resemble human forms. The great essential in a fountain is 
clear water. 

WwW hile I was thus gazing on the wreck of my former property, I went to 

e rue St. Honore, where I had once a small house, which I used to let ready 
furnished, and where I fancied, perhaps, I might now lodge incognito. Well, 

“ir, instead of my house I found a fine street which led to the gardens of the 
‘huilleries, This ovening, made in a strait line, I found extremely conve- 
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nient, especially for the inhabitants of La Place de Vendome. Alas! [could 
not help, however, regretting my house, which had been left me by a good 
aunt who tenderly loved me. I wished I could but see my house standing, 
though it might have been in the possession of a stranger. I submitted my- 
self, however, to the interest of the public, who are as tond of fine streets as 
they are of fountains ; I recollected also, that time destroys all things ; but 
which according to my ideas, seems to destroy peculiarly quick in revolu- 
tions, where every one is occupied with the regeneration of mankind, and the 
application of the grand principles of philosophy. 

I was not less disposed, notwithstanding my vexations, to go and return 
thanks to God for my happy return into the fine kingdom of France, for 
which I have always preserved the liveliest affection; a tenderness which t 
inherit from my ancestors: they once founded a little chapel near the church 
of St. Charles : in this chapel are interred several of my relations, and it is fil- 
led with little monuments which attest their public and private virtues. If 
went to the chapel, my heart filled with sentiments of filial piety. Well, the 
chapel has disappeared ; and you will never guess, Sir, by what it has been 
replaced—by a sot’s hole! I could scarce believe my eyes. I was resolved, 
however, to see what a sot’s hole was. Isaw it was a place for smoking and 
swearing ; and I examined it no farther, but made a mental prayer and de- 
parted to the Thuilleries. I could scarce restrain my tears as I beheld these 
beautiful walks, which are the pride of the country and an honor to the arts. 
The place appeared to me more charming than ever, in thinking that it was 
now inhabited by that noble family which Providence had recalled to govern 
this delightful country. When I thought of the long suffering of our rulers 
i soon forgot my own; and since every good Frenchman owes his life to his 
king, he owes him also his fortune when exigencies require. IT renounced my 
wealth with cheerfulness: nor can we, according to my ideas, pay too dearly 
for our deliverance from that horde of banditti who have desolated France 
for five-and-twenty years, in making new streets, raising fine fountains, and 
speaking always of felicity, glory, grandeur, &c. so willing is rhetoric to pay 
compliments to human folly. 

Ep_ucnp pe St. L——. 
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ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES. 


(HCH DUCHESS JOSEPHA, SIXTH DAUGHTER OF THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA. 

This young lady, who was eminent for her beauty, sweetness of manners, 
and the universal love of all who knew her, met her death in a manner the 
most singular and affecting. 

On the Sth of September, 1767, she was betrothed to the King of Naples, 
and was aleady treated as a crowned head. Her elder sister, the Arch-Duch- 
ess Jane, formerly betrothed to him, had not long been consigned to the tomb, 
and the custom of the Empress, in visiting the burial place of her husband and 
daughter was welt known: she requested the Princess Josepha to accompany 
her, for the last time, and perform her devotions at the tomb of her father 
und sister before she quitted Austria. The young Queen expressed an ex 
traordinary repugnance, but the Empress persisted. When she got into the 
coach which was to convey her thither, she burst into tears, and while in the 
vault, she was taken with a dreadful shivering. On her return home she was 
seized with the small-pox, and died; infected, no doubt, with the putridity 
from the coffin of the Empress Maria, late Princess of Parma, who died of 
that disorder, and whose body it was found impossible to embalm. It is said 
that Maria Caroline, afterwards Queen of Naples, shewed the greatest repug- 
nance at marrying a prince, whose alliance, she declared, was fatal to the 
Austrian family. 





WINIFRED, COUNTESS OF NITHISDALE. 


This pattern of conjugal affection, was the means of her husband’s escape, 
when he was committed to the tower in 1716; and when she heard of his 
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great anxiety to see her, she came to London, from her country residence, 
though the snow was then so deep that not a stage coach could make its way, 
and even the post was stopped. 

On her arrival in town, she heard with joy, that the wives of those 
condemned to death, had permission the evening before to take their last fare- 
well of their untortunate husbands. Lady Nithisdale repaired to the tower, 
leaning on her two waiting maids, her face covered with a handkerchief, 
and looking the living image ot despair. As soon as she arrived in the 
apartment where her ‘lord was confined, she persuaded him, as he was of 
the same height as herself, to change clothes, and to go out in the same 
tnanner as she had gone in: she added, that he would find a carnage W hich 
would convey him to the banks of the Thames, where a boat lay in waiting 
that would take him on board a vessel bound for France. The stratagem 
succeeded, Lord Nithisdale made his escape, and arrived at three o’clock 
the next morning at Calais. In two or three heurs after, the prisoner was 
ordered to prepare for death; but the messenger was not a little surprised 
to find a woman instead of a man in the apartment. The affair soon took 
wing, and the heutenant of the tower consulted the court to know what was 
to be done with Lady Nithisdale; he was ordered to set her instantly at h- 
berty, but she refused to go out till she was provided with clothing: suita- 
ble to her sex. She soon after joined her husband in France. 





MADAME DU BOCCAGE. 


This lady was equally eclebrated for the charms ofher person, the swect- 
ness of her temper, and her great literary fame. Born without any extraor- 
dinary talents, the world was astonished at the patience and courage of a 
female, who, by dint of study and application, resolved to become a poet. 
Madame du Boce: we however, had no occasion to fly to such a resource to 
gain admiration ; she was much more sure of charming by the graces of her 
person and the excellence of her heart, than by those poems, the best of 
which were deficient in natural ease, and shewed a stud ied and heavy man- 
ner of composing. She was wealt ys and it was in her power to have collec- 


_ted together all the learned and witty in Paris, nit Lo ie e formed her society 


from the literati. From what then, in so amiable and good a woman, could 
have arisen this mistake of talent, but the love of fame, so prevalent in ag 
breasts of many mortals ¢ Voltaire received Madame cul Boccage, on her 
turn from Engl land, at his cou ntry scat ; and py L her w ith a wre: le ot 
laurel, while he had. been tormenting himself all the day to make two or 
three couplets in her praise. Supper was served up, no verses yet made, 
and the author of the Men: ‘ade, in Gespair, ¢ called for laurel, and formed the 
crown, which, as he placed it on her head, he violated the rites of hospitali- 
ty, by a grimuce he made bering her back, and formed with his fingers the 
figure of a pair of horns. Yet was this good woman so blinded by her vani- 
ty, 2 as to take all his burlesque, “inflated pr aise, and pantomimic ceremony, 
as ster titi truth, and sincere veneration of her great abilitics! 


—— 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF STAGE EFTECT. 


In the year 1752, the famous David Ross had, during the Christmas holi- 
days, been playing the character of George Burnweli, and Mrs. Pritchard 
that of Milkweed. Dr. Garrow by, one the phy sicians belonging to St 
Sartholomew’s Hospital, told Ri that three days after, he was sent for by 
a young gentleman in Great St. Helens, apprentice to a very opulent mer- 
chant. He found him very ill of a fever. The nurse told the Doctor that 
iis patient frequently sizhed bitterly, and she was sure he had something on 
his mind. After much intreaty on the part of the physician, the youth con- 
fessed he had something which lay very heavy on his heart, but that he had. 
rather die than div ulge ihe as, if known, " w vould be his certain ruin. The 
Doctor assured him, that if he would confide it to him, he would do all in 
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iis power to serve him, and that the secret, if he desired it, should be buried 
in his breast, or only told to those who could be able and willing to relieve 
him. 

After some subsequent conversation, he told the doctor, that he was se. 
cond son to a gentleman of good fortune in Hertfordshire, ‘and that he had 
made an improper acquaintance with the mistress of an East India captain, 
then abroad. ‘That in one year he should be out of his time; and he had 
been entrusted with cash, drafts, and notes to a considerable amount, from 
which he had purloined two hundred pounds. That three nights before, as 
he was at the play of George Barnwell, he was so forcibly struck, that he had 
not known a moment’s quiet since. The doctor asked where his father was ? 
He replied, that he expected him there every moment, as his master had 
sent for him as soon as he was taken so very ill. The doctor desired the 
young gentleman to make himself easy, as he would undertake, with his 
father, to make up matters; and in order to set the mind of his patient en 
tirely at ease, he told him if his father would not advance the money he 
would. 

On the arrival of the father, the doctor took him into an adjoining room, 
and explained the cause of his son’s illness. With tears in his eyes, the old. 
gentleman gave him a thousand thanks, and immediately went to his ban- 
ker’s for the money, while the doctor returned to his patient, and told him 
every thing would be settled to his satisfaction ina few minutes. When the 
father returned, he put the two hundred pounds into the hands of his son, 
and an affecting scene followed of tears a a embraces between the parent and 
thechild. T he son soon recovered, broke off a connection which had nearly 
proved so fatal to him, and became in time, by his attention to business, one 
of the most opulent me chants in the city. 

He was always punctual in bis attendance at the benefit of Mr. Ross; who, 
though he never a w the name of his benefacter, constantly on that occa- 
sion received in the morning a note sealed up, containing ten guineas, and 
the folowing words :— 

“A tribute of gratitude from one who was highly obliged, and saved from 
ruin, by Sscelle Mr. Ross's P erformance of Bar nwell [* 

Ls at Saad 


Soutu or Francr.—The following observations of a iate Traveller in the 
South of France, occur in his remarks on the great characters which that 
country has produced. The name of Gassini, will awaken great recollections 
in the minds of readers for many ages yet to come. And it is interesting 
to most minds to accompany recent travellers in their notices of great men, 
and the scenes of great events. Ep. 


Great men of the country.—This country has give en birth to a number o 
celebrated men. Cassini, and the two Maraldis, his nephews, were nations 
of it. They all belonged to Perinaldo. John Dominicus Cassini was the 
restorer of astronomy in France, as Gallileo was that of Italy, and Coperni- 
cus of Germany. It may not be uninteresting to Mention some circumstan- 
ces of the life and works of this celebrated astronomer. He was born in 
1625, and after having finished his studies at Genoa, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to astronomy. He had made such progress in this science, that he 
was chosen professor of it in the university of Bologna, before he was twen- 
ty-five years of age. During his residence in that town, he traced his fa- 

n0us Meridian. By means of this admirable invention, ‘the diurnal course 
of the sun could be observed, as he approached or retired from the zenith of 
the town. He bestowed such unremitting attention onthis subject, that a 
celebrated astronomer could not help exciaimimng—he was more than human. 
In consequence of the observations he made on this meridian, he published 
more correct tables of the sun than any that had appeared before that time 
He determined the parallax of that planet, established the theory of the com: 
ets, and discovered four of the five satellites of Saturn: in sh wt, there wes 
VOL. I. 
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no branch of this sublime science, in which he was not profoundly skilled. 
His celestial occupations, however, did not prevent bim from attending to 
terrestrial objects. The inundations of the Po caused frequent disputes 
between the inhabitants of Bologna and Ferrara. Ue regulated them to 
the satisfaction of both towns, and was in consequence made by them super- 
intendant of that river. 

Louis XIV. who was ambitious of every kind of glory, wished to draw 
Cassini into France, and accordingly ordered Colbert to write to him. Cas- 
sini replied to this invitation, that he could not accept the honour that was 
intended him, without the consent of the Pope, and the senate of Bologna. 

The king supposing he could not succeed on thes ze terms, requested them 
to allow him to reside a few years in France, wluch was granted. 

Cassini arrived at Paris in 1669, and was received by Louis in the same man- 
ner that Sosigenes, when he was called to Rome to reform the Calendar of 
Numa, had been received by Cesar. Some years afterwards the Pope and 
senate of Bologna demanded his return w ith considerable warmth: but 
Colbert disputed their authority with as much, and had the satisfaction otf 
succeeding. Cassini married soon after, which was very agreeable to the 
king, who had tlie politeness to say to him, he was very happy to see him 
become a Frenc eae for life. 

He predicted in presence of the royal family, the course of the fa- 
mous comet of 1680. He made a similar prediction at Rome in the pre 
sence of Queen Christina, with respect to the comet of 1664. Both of them 
Followed the course he had traced. 

Towards the latter part of his life, he lost his sight. The same misfortune 
happened to the celebrated Galileo. This made Fontenelle say, in the true 
spirit of fable, that these great men, who had made so many celestial dis- 
coveries, resembled Tiresias, who became blind in consequence of having 
seen some secret ot the gods. He died in 1712, aged 87 years, withous 

disease, w.thout pain His only infirmity was his loss of sight. His mind. 
resembled his body. His temper was equal and mild, and never ruffled by 

thé@e fretful irritations, which are the most painful, and most incurable o: 
diseases. 

There are still some families of his name in the country. In the chureh 
of Perinaldo there is a large picture, representing the souls in purgatory, 
of which he made a present to his country in 1663. The date ison the lowe: 
part of it. lie was at that time professor at Bologna. 


Drawonns.—* The largest diamond ever known in the world is one be. 
fonging to the Queen of Portugal wluch was found in Brazil; it is still un- 
ent; it weighs 1,680 carats. This great gem must be worth 5,644,800/. 
sierling. The famous diamond which adorns the sceptre of the Emperor of 
Russia, under the eagle at the topof it, weighs 779 carats, and is worth 
4,854,723/. although it hardly cost 150,0002 This diamond was one of the 
eyes of an idol, in the island of Seringham, in the Carnatic. A French 
vrenadier, who had deseried from their Indian service, contrived so as to 
become one of the priests of the idol, from which he had the opportunit 7 
fo steal its eye; he escaped from thence to Madras. A captain of a ship 
bought it for 20,000 rupees ; afterwards a Jew gave about 18,000!. for it; at 
last a Greek merchant otfered it for sale at Amsterdam in 1766, and the 
Russian Prince Orlotf made this acquisition for the Empress of Russia. The 
next diamond is that of the Great Mogul, and is cut in rose; it weighs 


279 carats, and is worth, being cut, 622,7280. Tavernier states if 
weighed, when rough, 793 carats; if so, its loss by cutting was 
very trifling. Another diamond of the Queen of Portugal, which 


mo 215 carats, is very fine, and is worth, at least, 369,800 guineas. 
Vhe diamond which belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, now to the 
“nperor of Germany, weighs 1934 carats, but it has somewhat of a citron 
twice; and it is worth at least 109,250 guineas. Tevernier mentioned haying 
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seen a diamond at Golconda, weighing 242-5. carats, for which he offere@ 
400,000 rupees, but could not procure it under 500,000, about 62,500! 
The diamond called the “ Pitt,” or “ Regent,” weighs 136; carats, and is 
considered worth about 208,333 guineas, although it did not cost above hal 

that value. The diamond, called the “ Pigot,” weighs 47} carats, and is 
an extremely fine one; it was disposed of by the Pigot Fami ly in 1800, by 

lottery, for 22,000/. which exceeds its value, accords ng to Jefferies’s mode 


+ 


of calc ulate. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 
THER AMERICAN HISTORIAN. 

Since the lamented decease of the venerable RAMSAY, it is announced 
through the Charleston papers that he had, before his death, completed an 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, which he was about to have offered to the Ameri- 
can public, from whom there can be no doubt but it willnow meet a favora- 
ble reception, not the less favorable bec ause its author is no more. The fol- 
lowing annunciation of the work, probably intended for immediate publica 
tion, has been found among the Doctor’s papers, and will explain the extent 
and character of this interesting work : 

*“*“NOW READY FOR THE PRESSg 
1 Series of Historical Volumes, which, when finished, will assume the title of 
UNLVERSAL HISTORY AMERICANISED ; 
OR 
AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD, 

From the earliest records to the 19th century, with a particular reference ¢ 
the state of societu, Literature, Religion, and form of Government in the Uni- 
‘ed States of . Imerica. 

By DAVID RAMSAY, M. D. 
“Life is so short, and time so valuable, that it were happy for us, if all great 
works were reduced to their quintessence.” 
Simm Wir11am Jones. 

“The Asiatic part of this Work contains a general view of the antedilu- 

vian—of the general deluge—of the re-se ttlement of the Globe after that 
event—of the primitive postdiluy’ lan nations, which were formed in Asia, the 
cradle of the world--the various ramifications, revolutions, and of the 
general course of Empires. 

“ The African part contains a concise history of Egypt, Carthage, Numid- 

i, Mauritania, Abyssinia, or the Piratical States and the Hottentots, with a 
pave view of its uncivilized settlements. 

“The European part contains the history of Greece and Rome, from their 

~ origin to their dissolution —of the various nations which were conquered by 
them, and of the nations by which the Romans themselves were finally con- 
quered, and of the nations which were formed from the fragments of the 

Roman Empire, and the various revolutions of the latter together witha gen- 

eral view of the nations which never were subjected to the Romans. 

“The American part contains a general history of the Western Continent 
under the heads otf Free, European, and Aboriginal or unconquered America. 
The first contains a history of the United States, from them settlement as 
English Colonies till the present time—-the second, of all parts dependent on 
Europe---and the third, of all that are stillowned by the Aborigines. 

“It is expected that the whole wili be comprehended in 10 or 12 volumes 
of about 500 pages each---to be printed on good paper and with good types; 
and offered for sale, bound in boards, for 3 dellars each volume ; or neatly 
bound for 3 dollars 50 cents. 

“ This work has been in contemplation upwards of forty years.--The pro- 
ject was conceived in 1768, on reading the Universal History, then recently 
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Llo iccident at West-Point. 


edited, in 60 volumes, by 2 Society of Gentlemenin England. ‘ihe original 
idea of extracting the quintessence of that voluminous w vork, which contain. 
ea the most complete system of history the world had then seen, has eve 
singe been enlarging and improving by an attentive perusal of the histories 
Written by Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and other modern authors---of the A- 
siatic researches---of the works of Sir William Jones, and other learned Ori- 
entalists---the publications of intelligent travellers, who in the course of the 
jast half century have explored almost every region of the globe. These 
collectively have thrown a blaze of light on countries comparatively unknown, 
and on portions both of ancient and ‘modern history, which were confused 
and obscure at the period when the writers of the Universal History pub 
lished their work. The arrangement of materials collected from these sour- 


ces, commenced in the vear 1780, when in consequence of the surrender of 


Charleston to Sir Henry Clinton, the author was suddenly released from a 
sea of business, and sent asa British prisoner of war to the British garrison 
in St. Augustine, and there confined for eleven months, without any peculiar 
employment. Steady progress has been made for the last ten years in cor 
recting and traascribing the work for pubhcation. 

« The History of the United States is given atfull length---that of foreign 
countries is more or less expanded in proportion to the intrinsic importance 
of each---its tendency to illustrate portions of Holy Writ---the Greek and La- 
cin Ciassics---and also in proportion to its connexion with the United States, 
or as furnishing useful practical information to its citizens, oras the paternal 


soil of their eneesters 
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The Hon. Tarrtxe Rerve, of Litchfield, Connecticut, who has recent- 
iy res igned the office of Judge of the Superior Court of the United States, 
has issued proposals for publishing an octayo volume, containing 500 pa. 
ges, on the domestic relation of husband and wife, parent and child, guar. 
dian and ward, master and servant. 

PETS 





4 New and Interesting Work. We are authorised to state, that 2 new 
work is very nearly ready for the press, to be entitled, 

“ Observations on the - ites of New-England and New-York, made during 
a series of } journeys from 1796 to 1815, by ‘the Rev. Dr. Dw ight, president of 


Yale College.” 


These observ ations, we understand, relate to the topography, soil, climate, 
agrieniture, commerce, manufactures, settlement, jurisprudence, manners, 
fearning, morals, religion, &c. of these states. Com. Adv. 

pa 
ACCIDENT AT WEST-POINT. 

tn firing minute guns at West-Point, as a mark of respect for the memory 

f Brig. Gen. J. Williams, on the 29th of May last, one of them went off 
Ww while a Mr. Paine was in the act of ramming home the cartridge, in conse- 
quence of which the young man lost his arm. 

The frequency of such accidents has put me upon an enguiry into the 
‘ause. It has been generally supposed that some laient spark i is left m the 
gun attached to the remains of the old cartridge, and thus communicates 
‘ire to the new cartridge. Acting on this suppesition, cartridges have been 
made of fiannel, the vent of the gun pertectly sealed while the gun is spon. 
sed, and the sponge kept wet. In the present case, “ every possible pre- 
caution (as is usually the ¢ case here) was taken. The cartridges were flan- 
nel, the sponge wet, and no blame can possibly be attached to the young 
gentiemen who attended the vent, as he continued to hold his thumb on the 
touch-hole till the gun recoiled.” 

Now tins 1s precisely the reason why the cartridge took fire; and I am 

rather surprised that the gentlemen of West- Point sh ,0uld not have con- 
cived of this idea before. When I first suspected this to be the cause of 
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the kindling of the cartridge, I immediately instituted some experiments, 
to satisfy myself. 

I took a condenser, with a piston representing the sponge of a gun, and 
having put some grains of powder in the end, I suddenly forced it home to 
condense the air on the powder, but it was impossible to fire it. Then I 
put along with the powder a small piece of cotton cloth, and condensed the 
air as beiore, but could not fire the powder. ‘The third experiment suc- 
‘ cetied; for upon impregnating the cotton with a solution of salt-petre in 
water, and making it perfectly dry, I put some grains of powder among it, 
and upon condensing the air in the cylinder as betore, it took fire, and threw 
i piston against my hand with considerable violence. This experiment I 

“peated many times, and always with the same result. I therefore consider 

thane uestion deeded, that upon driving home a cartridge, with the vent of 
gun stopped, especially if the gun be ‘alittle warm, that the sudden con- 
densati ionof the air, and its sudden rarefaction, actually fires some part of 
the carty’) age. 

[f it be paper it may be easily done; but if flannel, 1am inclined to think 
t must take fire upon the thread, which is either cotton or linen, and thus 
ihese fatal accidents occur. 


Essex Register.) AN OLD FARMER. 


In Account of the present Translation of the Bible. 

It may, perhaps, be amusing to some of your readers, to be acquain- 
ted with the manner in which the translation of the Bible, now in use,. was 
performed. Isend you an account of it, extracted chiefly from Selden’s 
rable ‘Palk, which, as it displays the great care used to render it faithful 
ond correct, deserves, I think, to be mere generally known. This transla- 
tion was made at the comm: ind of Ki ing James I.; the translators were fifty- 
tour of the most learned men of that time, who were divided into five bodies, 
of which each was to labour agen a particular part of the Bible, which was 
thus divided: the Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings, to the Deans of Westminster and St. Paul’s, Doctors 
Saravia, Clark, Layfield, Leigh, Messrs. Stretford, Sussex, Clare, Bedwell. 
From the Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, to Dr. Richardson, and Messrs. Sir- 
ley, Chadderton, Dillingham, Harrison, Andrews, Spalding, Binge. All 
the Prophets and Lamentations, to Drs. Harding, teinolds, Holland, Kilby, 
Messrs. Hereford, Brett, Fareclowe. All the Epistles, to the Dean of 
Chester, Drs. Hutchinson, Spencer, Messrs. Fenion, Rabbit. Sanderson, 
Dakins. The Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypse, to the Deans of Christ-church, 
Winchester, Worcester, Windsor, Drs. Perin, Ravins, Messrs. Savile, Har- 
mer. And the Apocrypha, to Drs. Duport, Braithwaite, Ratclifie, Messrs 
was, Downes, Boyse, Warde. ‘They met at Westminster, Oxford, and 

Cambr idge, as it was convenient for each body. The method in which they 
proceeded was this: several translations of each part were drawn up by the 
inembers of that body to which it was allotted, who then, in a joint consul- 
tation, selected three of the best, or compiled them out of the whole num- 
ber. ‘hus, in three years, three translations of the whole were sent to Lon- 
on; then six deputies, two from each place, were appointed ‘to extract one 
:ranslation out of the three, which was finished and primted in the year 1611. 

" N° Brit. Mag. 





Power or Cunscience.—The following extracts from American, and a fo- 
reign Journal, are preserved here as evidences of the power of conscience. 
MONEY LOST IN THE MAIL. 


A letter has been received by the Postmaster General, covering a conside- 
rable sum, and stating that the amount was taken from a letter written by or 
‘o John Dale, dated at Philadelphia, and addressed to Augusta, Georgia, be- 
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tween 1798 and 1801, and requesting that it may be paid to the proper ; 
son. 
General Post Office, April 30, 1815. 


Weare happy to learn that the money (amounting to 500 dollars) taken 
from the mail in the year 1799, and lately returned to the General Post Of- 
fice, nas been ascertained to belong to the estateof Robert Oakley, deceased, 
of this city, and has been transmitted to the Postmaster, to be paid to the 
executors of Mr. Oakley. 

Philadelphia, June, 1815. 

The folowing remarkable letter, with 36s. 6d. inclosed, was received by the Col- 
lector of Excise at Halifax 

“© Srr—Ilaving some time since, by dealing in smuggled goods, gained the 
sum of 1/. 16s. 6d and being ince convinced of the sinfulness of this busi- 
Hess, it being contrary to the law of God as well as man; and as the duti: 
of religion require restoration, { rFeesloes you herein the said sum, which de. 
sire you will apply to his Majesty’s service ;—and am, Sir, Yrs. &c 

ANONYMOUS.” 

New Bradford, Sept. 11, 1792. 


VACCINATION. 


We copy the following articles from the January Number, for this yea: 
of the Europes Ma razine, in the humble hope that their aphdie ation he 
may be produc ive of some good in this country. Deeply impressed with 


} 


the importance of the discovery of Vaccination, and fearful lest the success 
ef itas a preventative for the smali-pox, when duly used, should lull too 


rauny into 2 fancied security, we take this cccasion to call the public atten- 
tion. Hh should be reme mie re rat thi itto e xUrpate th ie small OX, and derive 
from \ accutation the fullest assurance of security from that dre atta] disease, 
every bo oy soem be vaccinated. The small-pox is still lurking amongst 
us, anc pr ebably will long continue to do so, from our neglect. It is un- 
wise toneglect ihe means which Providence has thus putin our power, t/! 


by the gener ral neglect which prevails, we may be hastily summoned to the 
erave, or live to witness the dreadful ravages of a disease so formidable. 
Who wo ld have failed to use the means of security which we now enjoy, 
against the danger of small-pox, had the same terms been offcred him be- 


a 7 pry . 7 S17} ? : 
gore the discovei y ot Jenner ! En. 


NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 
At a Board, holden on thé 6th day of October, 1814. 

Resolved—Thiat there be three classes of Vaccinators, namely, Stationarw, 
Extraordinary, and Corresponding 

‘That the vaccmators of each class be members of the Royal C lege of 
Surgeons m London. 

That every Vaccinator retain his office during the pleasure of the 
Board: and upon such conditions as the Board shall, from time to time, 
judge proper , 

That Stationary and extar rdinary Vaccinators be chosen by the Board. 

That Car respondin: ig Vaccinators be a by the Boar I: or by the 
inhabitants oi distant parishes or district 

That the present Stationary Vaccinators be continued, Upon ihe remu 
nerative conditions under which they were chosen, until the Board shall 

otherwise determine. 

That Exir aordinary Vaccinators be resident within, or in the vicinity o 
the Metiopo lis: and, thateach of them be ex rpected to sign a copy of Bs 
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‘1 hereby engage as Extraordinary Vaccinator of the national Vaccine 
establishment, to vaccinate, gratuitously, the infant poor, and other pro- 
per objects, who shall apply, or be presented to me, for Vaccination: to 
promote, to the utmost of my power, the practice of Vaccination: and, 
upon every occasion, to act conformably to the instructions which I have 
received, or which I may receive, from the Board of the establishment.” 

That Corresponding Vaccinators be resident in the United Kingdom and 
its dependencies ; not in the vicinity of the metropolis : and that, whether 
appointed by the inhabitants of parishes, or districts, or by the Board, 
each of them be expected to keep a register of the persons whom he shalt 
vaccinate, with remarks upon interesting occurrences; and, annually, to 
communicate a summary thereof to the Board of the establishment. 

That every Corresponding Vaccinator be allowed copies of the printed 
directions of the Board relating to Vaccinatien, and to supplies of Vaccine 
Lymph, upon due application to the Board . 

That a list ofthe members and officers of the Board, and of the Vacci- 
nators under the three distinct heads, be annually printed: that a copy 
thereof be sent to each of such persons; and that copies be otherwise dis- 
tributed, according to the directions of the Board, for the public informa- 
tion and benefit. 

That to induce the appointment of Corresponding Vaccinators, and, also, 
otherwise to further the designs of the establishment, an advertisement, 
in the following terms, be inserted in such public papers, and be otherwise 
printed and circulated, as the Board shall trom time to time direct: and 
that such advertisement have the signatures of the members of the Board. 


NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT- 


The Board of the national Vaccine establishment, under the authority of 
covernmeni—in pursuance of their duty, to extend, by all possible means, 
the practice of Vaccination, and, thereby, to accelerate the extermination 
of small pox from this nation, as, happily, has already been effected in 
some countries where, before the introduction of Vaccination, that disease 
was prevalent and generally destructive—do recommend to the inhabitants 
of parishes in the United Kingdom and its dependencies, not in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, to appoint so many members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London as may be judged expedient, corresponding Vaccina- 
tors of the national Vaccine establishment: who shall each be expected to 
vaccinate, gratuitously, the infant poor, and other proper objects, inhabi- 
tants of the district to which he shall be appointed: to keep a register 
of the persons whom he shall vaccinate, with remarks upon interesting 
occurrences; and, annually, to communicate a summary thereof to the 
Board of the establishment, addressed to * Dr. Hervey, National Vaccine 
Establishment, Leicester-sqguare,” under cover to “ tHE Ricut How. rus 
SEcRETARY OF STATE FOR THE Home DeEPpartTMENT, /Vhitehall.” 

And every person who shall be appointed as herein is recommended, 
will be recognized by the Board as a Corresponding Vaccinator of the Na- 
tional Vaccine establishment and will, accordingly, receive, free of ex- 
pence, the printed directions of the Board relating to Vaccination: and, at 
all times, necessary supplies of Vaccine Lymph. 

The Board, also, earnestly solicit the enlightened and benevolent Clergy 
of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, to exhort their parishioners 
favourably to receive, and justly to estimate, the blessing providentially 
pointed out for immediate security against the infection of small pox, and, 
eventually, for the total eradication of that contagious, loathsome, and 
fatal disease: and, patticularly, to impress upon their minds, the special 
duty of the directors of institutions for the benefit of infant poor, to obtain 
for the objects of their charitable attention, timely and proper Vaccina- 
tion. 

And the Board solemnly call upon all persons, especially the Magistrates 
of the United Kingdom, as they value the lives of human beings, to use 
their influence and authority in preventing the exposure of persons having 
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upon them small pox; and, so far, in arresting the propagation, and fu: 
warding the extinction, of that pestilential malady. 
Joun Latruam, M D. President of the Roval College of Physicians. 
Henry AINSLIE, ee ? 
James Hawor7Tu, M. D. 
Tuomas Hume, M D. Censors. 
H. J Cuoumetey, M D. 
WitiraM Biizarp, Master of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Henry Cuine, 
WILLIAM Norris, 
JAMES HERVEY, M D Registrar. 
Board-Room, Leicester-square, October 6, 1814. 


VACCINATION IN FRANCE. 


The King has placed at the dispesal of his Home Minister certain funds 
for the remuneration and encoursgement of Vaccinators; viz. a first prize 
of the value of 3000 francs, two second prizes of the value of 2000 francs, 
and three others of 1000 francs each, to be given proportionally to those 
who have vaccinated in the most extensive and successful manner; besides 
100 medals for the encouragement of those who addict themselves exclu- 
sively to the practice and improvement of Vaccination —These prizes and 
rewards are to be distributed annually. Paris, Sept. 1814. 

— 

Mr. Duvilland, a Frenchman, has calculated that the mean duration of 
human life is increased at least three years by the Vaccine Inocula- 
tion. : P. April, 1815. 


———— 
“THE VELVET CUSHION.” 
(Concluded from page 65) 


Governors. 


We pass over a great many good things which we would gladly present to 
our readers, and from the history of the present Pastor’s predecessors, select 
that of Berxery, with which we must elose our extracts. 

CHAPTER XIiL 

Berkely was the son of parents, who, though both religious, differed wide- 
ly in the complexion of their character. His father was a man of high and 
elastic spirits—attracted by large objects, and pursuing them with ardor, 
courage, and seli-devotion. He looked over the world with a cheerful and 
thanktul eye—saw good in every thing, and wondered that the servants of 
so good and merciful a God should ever find cause for sorrow or complaint. 
Yhe mother of Berkely, on the contrary, was a person of low, reflective, 
nervous temperament,—easily depressed—discerning evils at an incredible 
distance, and peopling earth, sea, skies, with vistonarv alarms. Had not the 
star of religion shone in upon the dark chambers of her mind, her gloom 
might have ended in despair. 1 describe the parents the more minutely, 
because I think that Berkely inherited some of the qualities of each-—or ra- 
ther their compound character. In hin, that life and joy, and energy, which 
surrounded the father as a sort of perpetual atmosphere, only gleamed oc- 
casionally when called out by certain great objects—by the society of those 
he loved, by the splendid scenery of nature, or by the grand themes of re- 
tigion. Then, indeed, so much morc of intellect mingled with his sensations, 
that his joy took a nobler flight, and soared into regions denied to a iess 
vigorous mind. At other times, the spirit ofhis mother seemed to descend 
upon him; and a state of depression followed—of depression, however, which 
by exhibiting uim, as it were, amidst the fires of affliction, served to display 
sofqe of the most touching as well as majestic features of his character. It 
inditated, however, some hidden disease ; and perhaps predicted the some- 
what premature death that removed hnn fvom his friends. From both his 
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sarents he inherited the most exalted piety. Not, indeed, that religion de- 
«cends in the blood, for the most pious parents often leave no representatives 
of their virtues; nor did he receive it as a sort of heir-loom and family por- 
tion; for few minds were of a more deliberative and scrupulous cast. But 
secing it from his infancy, under his paternal roof, surrounded with generous 
and lofty qualities, his earliest prejudices were on the side of religion, his 
earliest studies were in pursuit of it, and his earliest decisions in its favor. 

But, Sur, as many of my former communications may have appeared some- 
wh: at querulous,—as I am anxious to redeem my character before we part 
(the Vicar here pressed the finger and thumb together which held the re 

maining pages of the memoir, and was shocked to feel how few they wesey-- 
AS both you and [ love praise, I trust, better than blame,—as, moreover I 

vish to bear my testimony to the best man, exce pt one, that ever pos: sessed. 
the living ; I am resolved to shew you him in various and d istinct views, so 

that the whole man may pass befor e you: 

* Who can the ‘ one’ be,” said the Vicar. 

“There can be no doubt on that point,” rejoined his lady. But he unfor- 
tunately left her no time to tell us the secret, and read on. 

‘In order, Sir, to shew you, as it were, the key-stone of the opinions and 
character of Berkely, I must state to you one circumstance. From a child 
he had been remarkable for the most ardent attachment to his father. That 
name comprehended in it all that was in his eyes venerable and delightful. 
Hence, filial affection had become with him, not merely a feeling, but a prin- 
ciple. He hoped much of every man who ardently loved a good parent. He 
feared every thing in one w ho did not. Often have seen the tear start 
from his eye as he read the history of Joseph; and the blood mantle in his 
check as he read that of Absalom. And such was the power of this master 
feeling, that it gave a peculiar character even to his religion. For, of al! 
the men I ever saw, he most ‘delighted to represent Ged under the image oi 
a father. Tt was to him the most honorable and interesting of all titles, and 
he transferred it to the being whom he best loved. You will soon perceive 
how much this peculiar fecling shaped and coloured all his opinions and 
practice.’ 

The old Vicar could scarcely find words to express his delight at this 
statement, so completely did the views of his devout predecessor harmonize 
with his own. 

“ Happy,” said he, “the father of such a child. But let us proceed.” 

‘This peculiar feeling, as I said, Sir, gave a peculiar complexion to all his 
religious opinions. Thus it inclined him, I think, though he very rarely 
spoke upon the subject, to that system of religion which represents God as 
equally disposed to save all his creatures. The Father of the world was not 
likely, he thought, to have set aside, or past over, any part of his earthly fa- 
mily. In like manner, it led him to dwe a with peculiar emphasis, upon the 
features of mercy in the character of God. In the conduct of a father, the 
quality of love would be sure to predo ratte ; and Berkely ever seemed to 
be searching out, even in the darkest of the divine dispensations, some ray of 
compassion, which bespoke a parental hand. ‘ Even (he would say) amidst 
the monuments of wrath whi ‘ch sadden the face of the universe, I discern both 
in man, and in the world he inhabits, many spiendid relics of a nobler crea- 
tion. It is indeed a world of ruins, but of ruins diversified and ennobled by 
may a tofty pillar, designating the majesty of the original edifice. Look 
even at the most signal examples of divine vengeance, a ~ love will always 
be seen sheathing or tempering the sword of justice. When, for instance, 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and a flood swept the face 
of a guilty world; even then, the ark surmounted the waters, and restored 
the only pions fa mily to an unoccupied globe.—Did the waves of the Red sea 
close in upon the hosts, and engulph the chariots ef guilty Egypt ? behold a 
whole people, with their flocks and herds, preserved upon the banks of that 
very sea, as if to shew, that ‘in judgment God remembers mercy”—Did the 
vault of heaven blaze with unusual fires, and empty its burning deluge on 
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the profligate cities of the plain? There, also, the solitary servant of God 
seen walking unhurt upon the fiery soil, and amidst the atmosphere of death 
Even when the earth shook--when the face of heaven was darkened-—when 
the veil of the temple was rent, and the groans of nature proclaimed the 
just anger of God,——a voice of mercy was heard amidst the clamors and 
ugronies ‘of the universe--* to day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ;’ and 
the Son of God ascended to his father, not dragging at his chariot wheel 
thousands of his persecutors, but bearing in his arms one poor criminal res. 
cued from the cross.’ But, Sir, I must not indulge myself in recording the 
savings of this good man. His language was like that of one who had been 
placed in the clefts of the rocks, while the divine glory passed by ; who had 
seen, indeed, the majesty of God ; but had heard him proclaim’d as a God 
of * long suffering? and ot ‘tender mercy.’ It iy enough to say that he plea- 
ded for God in the face of a negligent ‘world, as a son would plead for the 
honors and rights of a revered parent. And many were the hearts which, 
though unsubdued by terrors, melted under the ray of his tenderness and 
fove. 

‘This same fact, to which I have referred, perhaps atso, in some measure, 
assisted to cuice his judgment in matters of controversy. His impression 
was, that, as the child had no right to hope he should comprehend all 
that was intelligible to the matured wisdom of a parent, far less should man 
presume to dive into the mysteries of God. This at once taught him to 
prefer carrying the balance, rather than the sword, amidst contending par- 
tics in religion. In his days, for instance, as it was much the fashion to dis- 
pute upon the inexhaustible topies of Calvinism and Arminianism, it was de 
sired and expected of all to enlist themselves on one side or the other. And, 
xs Ins father inclined to the former hypothesis, he was naturally expected to 
break his lance in favor of the divine decrees. But the young divine soon 
manitested a disposition, rather to silence, than to controversy upon this dis- 
puted point. This encouraged the opposite party to range him under their 
— sut here, again, his bias was 1 ather to temper the warmth of oth- 

ers, than to display his own. Ht was not that he failed to eomprehend the 
ature of the ¢ controversy—or that he viewed any topie of religion with in. 
d lifferer we—or that he did not discover in the saered ‘volume passages favor- 
able to each vont. But he soon discovered that this controversy had 
fruitlessly occupied the attention, and harrassed the spirits, of good men, 
i almost eve ry uge, and under every system of region; and that it Was 
i ot likely to be decided till ‘men shall know even as they are known,’ He 
hought the more ardent champions, cneither side, gener rally wrong-inasmuch 
as both inelined to substitute the ir own system for the simple erced of scrip- 
ture, and to twist its straight letter into all the windings of human philoso- 
phy. He, therefore, took part entirely with neither—but taught modesty 
und charity to both. ; : . . . ° 

In general, his manner in the pulpit was rather mild and paternal than en- 
ergetic. But there were times, and those not a few, when a new spirit seemed 
to animate him. His favorite theme was the happiness of the saints in glory ; 

and he really spoke of heaven as though he had been there. IE have now his 
figure before me, as he rose up to address his congregation the first time af& 
ter the deatia of his father—No event had touched him at a more vital point 
But, although as he mounted the pulpit, a sort of cheerless cloud hung upor 
his brow; i ina short tune a ray from heaven seemed to disperse it. He was 
not afraid to touch the chord which might be expected to awaken all the an- 
yuish of his soul. Others wept—but he was ealm. He spoke of death, but 
it was of the death of the righteous, and of the blessedness which follows it. 
Such was the impression of the scene, that as his hearers watched his glowing 
eve, his grey hair, his peaceful s smile, his uplifted hand, his lighted counte- 
lance—and saw him, as it were, launch into other worlds, and bring back 
thei ir spoils to enrich himself in this—withdrawing the veil trom the sanctus 
ry—speaking of things to come as present, they looked at him almost as they 
— at St. John rising from the dead, to add another scene to his celestia! 
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Circular Letter of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York. 
(Concluded from p. 66.) 

19. An account of birds, whether migrating or resident ; the periods oi 
their arrival and departure ; their habitudes and uses. 

20. Natural history of plants, and their kinds, whether noxious or useful, 
native or naturalized ; time of introduction; their progress, qualities, and 
diseases, and the best mode of extirpating those which are injurious. 

21. Climate; the effect of clearing and cultivation on climate ; meteorolo- 
gical observations; marriages and births ; bills of mortality ; longevity ; 
histories of epidemic maladies ; diseases among men and other animals ; 
crimes ; ‘suicide. 

22. The state of the learned professions—of morals—of religion and of 
learning—the number of academies and schools, how supported, and the 
mode of instruction; charitable institutions ; humane and literary associa- 
tions; improvements in arts and sciences ; inventors of curious machines ; 
useful discoveries; distinguished characters; printing presses; book stores ; 
public libraries ; scarce books ; valuable manuscripts; customs and man- 
ners ; the progress of luxury. 

23. The state of population at different periods, and in reference to the 
place of birth, age, religious persuasion, occupation and residence, whether 
in town, village, or country; the number of houses. 

24. The militia: their numbers, organization, arms, ammunition, and 
mode of equipment; arsenals, magazines, powder-mills, founderies, fortifi- 

auvions. 

25. Mendicity: the condition of the poor and the expense and mode of 
upporting them; alms-houses, hospitals, penitentiaries—the state of slavery. 

26. Taxes, the amount and kinds paid for the use of the town, county, 
state and United States ; the public buildings, and other public mmprove- 
ments: the income and expenditures of incorporated villeges and towns ; 
tue sources and objects 

27. Antiquities, whether aboriginal or colonial ; curiosities whether nat- 
trad or artificial; drawings and descriptions of whatever is interesting Wn 
‘hose respects, especially of ancient fortifications and tumuli, ascertaming 
‘he materials composing them; their contents, and the purposes for which 
hey were probably designed. 

28. Meteors, comets, eclipses, earthquakes, tornadoes, tempests, inunda 
‘ons, volcanic eruptions, seasons of extreme heat and cold, or other remark- 
ible events in the natural world; the present variation of the magnetic 
needle and what it has been formerly, and at what places observed. 

29. Miscellaneous observations not comprehended in the above. 

You will, Sir, at once perceive the important and comprehensive view 
vhich the society intend to take of the state of the country; it will em- 
brace whatever relates to our climate, soil, cultiyation, husbandry, manu- 
factures, commerce, education, learning, population, occupations, police, 
manners, morals, religious principles, geography, history, geology, mineral- 
ogy, zoology, botany and diseases ; it purposes to examine with anatomical 
accuracy the internal structure of society, to illustrate that most impor- 
tant science political philosophy, and to collect such useful and practical 
information on the various subjects connected with individual and social 
prosperity, as may have a tendency to promote the solid and permanent in- 
tereSts of America. 

Sir John Sinclair published a statistical account of Scotland, drawn up 
from the communications of the ministers of the different parishes made to him 
in consequence of a variety of queries circulated among them, for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the natural history and political state of that country. 
Scotland is divided into nine hundred and fifty parochial districts ; im less 
than eighteen months from the time of circulating the queries among the 
clergy, reports were received from above one half the number; in three or 
fur years the whole work was completed, and it has been emphatically 














io4 Lhe Traveller's Directory. 


said of this great survey, “ that no publication of equal information and cur. 
osity has appeared in Great-Britain since Doon isday-book; and that from the 
s«mple and authentic facts which it records, it must be resorted to by every 
future statesman, philosopher and divine, as the best basis that has ever yet 
appeared for politic al speculation.” 

This state contains forty seven counties, and about five hundred towns - 
we are persuaded that every town contains a sufficient number of intelligent 
men, to furnish the information required, and that nothing more is necessary 
than for them to devote to this important object those few hours which can 
always bespared trom the ordinary occupations of life. The state is atlun 
tic and western: it borders on the ocean and some of the great. lakes , 
the greatest rivers in North America flow, and vast chains of mountain 
pass through it. In extent, population, conimerce, opulence and power, 1 
stands at the head of the unon; and it is beheved that no country in the 
world, furnishes more fertile subjects for the researches of the naturalist, 
the investigations of the plulosopher, and the speculations of the politiecia 

By order, and in behalf of the Society, 
DE WITT CLINTON, Presinenrt. 

N. B. Specimens cf minerals, and other subjects of natural history, wall 
be thankfully received and reposited in the cabmet of the socicts 





FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Having seen many observations published, on the great heats during July 
last, and presuming that many of them are very incorrect, Isend the resul! 
of my observations, made on the 30th day of that month. My objcet is to 
show the effect of various posit) ard and how these affect the iemperatures, 
recorded by different observers. At noon, 80°, in a shade, open all around, 
in a free circulation of air; at 1 P. M. in the garret, under a slate-roof, 
100°; at 2P. M. ina shady arbor, in the garden, 8 feet trom the ground, 
76°; at3 P. M., hanging in the Sun, 20 teet from the arbor, the same 
height from the ground, 108°. After all these trials, again restored to the 
place first mentioned, the thermometer indicated 82°, till near 4 0’clock, 
when it began to fall. ZERO 


‘THE TRAVELLER’s DIRECTORY? 

Among all the Publications of late, on ‘Topographical and Geographical 
subjects “that have f fallen into our hands, and they are very numerous, we 
have found no one of more extensive usefulness, than § The Traveller’s Di 
rectory through the United States,’ compiled and published by Jolin Me- 
lish, of Philadelphia. It comprises a series of brief and well digested gee 
eraphical remarks on the United States, and on each State and Territory 
separately ; with Topographical and Statistical Tables, formed from the 
«census of 1810; and a Description of all the principal Roads, and routes of 
travel, with the distances in miles, arranged on the plan of the best ltne- 

varies or Road Books of England. ‘I'o the last division, there is a copious 
index ; and the whole Work is illustrated by a very handsome, and appa 
rently pretty accurate Map of about 18 by ‘13 inches, on bank-note paper 
it is handsomely bound, in a neat 12mo. vol. of about 90 pages, and cost 
dollars. It would be easy to point out errors in this Work ;° but this 
being a first edition, and as the Compiler has introduced it wi ith becoming 
uodesty, we rather ‘choose to commend it to our Readers, and leave it to 
them, as he has requested, to aid him in correcting every error, and in 
amending it inevery part. We deem this enterprise a very useful one tc 


the public, and most sincerely hope the Compiler may be well rewarded for 


his labour, which must have been fery great. 


— ——— 


Roperr Soutuey, Esq. Poet Laureate of Great Britain, has published 2 


Letter, dated June 16, 1815, in which he declares that he did not write 
certain criticisms on Inchiquin’s Letters, attributed to him by the American 
mito, of § The United States and England,’ nor any of the offensive art.- 
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cles on American affairs, which have appeared in the Quarterly Review, of 
which he informs he is not the Editor. 
ace. 
Sir Wattrer Scorr.-The poetry of Walter Scott, is probably as much 
read in this country as wm England, and we hasten to inform our Readers 
— this “ uv Poet has lately been knighted by the Prince Regent. He 





s married, an illegitimate daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
whom he pan ‘aoe 44000 dollars, a warm prize, and a rich one for a poet. 
sda BEES, 





A TABLE 


Of the Lengths and Heights of the principal Cathedrals in England & Wales. 
Height of the Height of the 
Cathedral, Length from Mid. lowers, Lan- West Towers, 
Fast to West. thorns, or Spires. or Spires. 
Fiet. Feet. Feet. 

Canterbury, 514 239 $ eo “| hy — 
Chichester, 410 270 107 
Ely, 517 170 270 
Gloucester, 420 225 ae 
Hereford, 370 240 130 
Lichfield, 411 258 183 
Lincoln, 498 288 270 
London, St. Paul’s, 500 356 221 
Norwich, 411 315 6 
Peterborough, 480 150 

Salisbury, 452 490 . 
WW inchester 554 33 
Worcester, 410 196 coe 
York 498 215 196 

wera 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
he sermon preached at the opening of the exquisite organ at Canterbury 
attributes the composition of the Hundreth Psalm to this | intrepid and able 
reformer. It was most assuredly the composition of Dr. Bull. Martin Lu- 
ther, indeed, set to music a German hymn—* Fast burgh is Got.”—God is 
my strong defence,—which he sung himself when he entered Worms to meet 
the Emperor Charles the fifth, and which is still sung in the Lutheran chur- 
ches in unison with great effect. Wonderful, indeed, is the effect of man 
voices in unison. A remarkable instance of their effect is mentioned by the 
ingenious Dr. Burney in his Musical Travels (that entertaining and well-ar- 
ranged book, which the late Dr. Johnson told his friends he had always an 
eye to in his voyage to the Hebrides), * Article Venice,” where the sensation 
occasioned by the unison of three thousand voices is described. Travellers 
all agree in their account of the effects of the simple air called “ The Virgin’s 
Hymn,” sung in unison by the whole crew of the Sicilian seamen on board 
their ships w vhe -n the sun sets, or when it is the twenty-fourth hour of Italy 
~The words are merely, 
* () sanctissima! O piissima! dulcis Virgo Maria, mater amata, intemera- 
$2, Ora pro nobis. 
**O spotless Virgin, mother dear, 
“ Thou holy pious Virgin hear ; 
“To thee our suppliant lays we pour, 
“ For wretched fallen man implore.” 
— 
[Extracted for the /Imerican Magazine. | 
A HARVEST TALE. 
“ O FATHER, dear father! lament now with me, 
rhis morning I’ve been at our wood, 
And the fine flowing leaves of your favourite tree 
Around on the grass are all strew’d ; 
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4 Harvest Zale. American Soldier 


And sure ’tis a pity! for lovely and green, 

All summer they yielded a shade, 

Dear father, to you, who against it would lean, 
While sister and I round it play’d. 


Of late they began to change colour indeed, 

Like the corn when ’tis ripe on the field; 

And the dark glossy green became yellow and red, 
As if they ripe berries would yield : 

i thought this was pretty, and ne’er heard you say 
That the leaves would soon fall from the tree 

And I never was happier than t’other fine day, 
When you look’d there at sister and me.” 


* Why, my boy, Iam grievd at the tale you have told, 

But the leaves every year drop around, 

They are green When in youth, and turn red when they’re old, 
Phen the wind blows them down to the ground 

But take comfort, my boy, when the winter 1s fled, 

The leave ning won the tr 

And again Soon i i bower uy fthe - 4 to shade 

And the gam cor of sister and thee 


Wiis that’s cood -—hut, ni} fathe r. I've sad news to tell, 
pes HHilzam, who liv’d at Hillside, 
d lately came Inther, so wan and so pale 
Nd W iar n this ie ng hat! h died.” 
; “Oh W illiam hat th cies l ’ Ah indeed, ; am sad ° 
But age, When it ripens, must fall ; 


|, a eee + ; summer. | utumn must fade 
r ilf uen ae lL Wels ills 3S MMe r, IS AULUMND VY ISt AUC , 
. 1 . ry *e 

ee LY sc tha : 
Such, my boy, 1s the end of us ai} 


‘Then he falls lke the leaves of your favourite tree 
But when the long winter 1s o’er, 

Oid William again on the hill shall we see 

A -ieed ne his tlocks, as befor 

Ah ho! hy sweet Doy -—the dead t and: rno more 


7 i ] . wa wate . ‘ 
n the bounds of this wind-wasted scene ; 
But to regions immortal all good spirits soar, 
if 2 1, oe) , YT? ” j. finer anc =i yy 7? 
More i veil, more lastine, ana Sreen 
Sat 
pee = 
y = DIE rT Onr AIT? 
tHE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
e . . - m , . Be . ~ 
— Sicrure from the life. | 


DHizp inavale, a stranger now to arms, 
Too poor to shine in court, too proud 

tie who once w: ud on Saratoga’s pl: 
Sits musing o’er his scars and wooden leg 

Rememb’ring still the toil of former days, 
To others’ hands he sees his earnings paid; 

Paey share the due reward—he feeds on praise 


Cm *, aa F + ‘* ~~ * Pas . la 
Lost in th aDYSS of want, mustortune’s shad 
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Par, far from domes where splendid tapers glare, 

Tis his from dear-bought Peace no wealth to wi 
Remov'd alike from country cringing ’squires, 

The great man’s levee, and the proud man’s grin 
Sold are those arms that once on Briton’s blaz’d, 

When flush’d with conquest to the charge they canmy 

it power vepell? d, and Freedom’s fabric rais’d, 
he leaves her soldier—ramanz and a Nan! 
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ON CRUELTY TO BEASTS 

© The righteous man regvardeth the life of his beast 
A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember, He who made thee, made the brute, 
Who gave thee speech and reason, form’d him mut 
He can’t complain—but Gon’s all-seeing es 
Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry ; 
He was de signed thy servant and thy drudge, 
But know that his Creator is thy JU DGE 


MERICAN REGISTER. 
From the Buffalo Gazette, of lugust 1 


Major general Brown, accompanied by his aids-de-camp, colonel Jone 





ind major Frasier, arrived at this village on Tuesday last. The general re 
ceived national salutes at Black Rock and Buffalo 

General Brown, visited the battle ground at Bridgewater on the anniver 
sary of that action 

Arrived in this village, brevet brigadier general James Miller, colonel « 
he new 5th. The general is on his way to Detroit, which post he will com 
mand. 

The 12th regiment marched yesterday for Pittsburgh ; its ultimate dest: 
nation is St. Louis. ‘The 10th follows to-day. This place will in a short 
time, cease to DE a military station. 

State Road—The zeal exhibited by many of the citizens of Buffalo, in 
improvement of the read from the site of the Court House to the Cayu 
ra Creek settlement, is really laudable—It is the commencement of the 


great state road, which has been surveyed in a direct line, from Buffalo * 
Genes hid . 
PCNeSE river.— @ 


f 


The U.S. frigate Java, Capt. Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, has Sa jail Ll fe 
ne Mediterranean, as also the Independence, 74, Com. Bainbrid 

Fort Malden was delivered up to the English, on the Ist of July, and 
he 5th the American troops left Detroit for Mackinaw. 

War betw i the is inds of Cu ada! loupe and ~Martinico, has been declare: 
y Gov. Linois ot Guadaloupe, by proclamation of the 8th of July las: 

William Wirt, Esq. of Richmond, Virginia, is preparing for the press, 2 
fe of the late Patrick Henry, the great orator of Virginia. 

A NE w Co.tese, is about to be established at Meadville, Pennsylvan 

- Rey. Vimothy Alden, late of New-York, is chosen President 


LANCASTRIAN SCHOOL. 
On tract of a let fi "i Doctor Darel Drake, dated Cinctrmati, Vay 7. 18] 


“ Our Lancastrian Seminary was opened two weeks ago. We expect 
bout 200 scholars the hist quarter ; an efore the expiration of one weck, 
the number exceeded four hundred—when, the room being filled, no mor 


were admitte d More than fifty children h ave, j suppose, , ree rejected ‘ 
Note.—Dr Drake is one of the few who love know ledge for its own sak: 


He is now about publishing a volume, entitled Picture of Cincinnati, whict ; 
tis beLeved, will contain much more valuable g geologic: - botanical, &« 
information than has hitherto been given to the public relative to the int 
esting western country, which is cven now in many respects a Jerre 
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128 Rise of L. Eric. Steam Boats on the Ohio. 


From the Erie ( Pa.) Centinel, of June 7, 1815 

A channel has been formed by the rise of the Lake across the upper end 
of the Peninsula. There islittle doubt but in a short time it will be of suf. 
ficient depth to admit of large vessels passing through. 

There have been various causes assigned for the extr aordinary rise of the 
lake; none of them satisfactory. Without venturing to give an opinion, 
we will state afew facts that may be relied on, and may assist others in 
their researches. The lake every year rises from about the middle of April 
until the middle of July, with some variation, and falls in autumn. From 
1795 until 1801, it remained about statu quo, © xcepting the annual rise and. 
fall just mentioned. From 1801 to 1811, it fell about a foot; it was then 
lower than it had ever been known, by the oldest settlers. Since then it has 
risen about four feet. There are no visible marks of its ever having been 
higher than at present. 


Newburgh, (N. ¥.) July 18 
Captain W. Halstead, of the sloop David Porter, sailed from this villag 
on Thursday last. Immediately on his arrival at New-York, he discove oa 
that one of his female passengers had gone ashore and left on board a fine 
bey 18 months old. No satisfactory information could be ob tained d relative 
to its mother, and the child was christened “ David Porter, jun.” 





TRIBUTE TO VALOR AND WORTH. 


Albany, Aug. 1815. Several of the inhabitants of this city, have lately 
presented to Maj. Gen. Peter B. Porter, a handsome and valuable service af 
plate, as » testimonial of their sense of his meritorious services in the late 
war. Gen. Porter was an active officer in the militia of this state, on the 
Niagara frontier, and few men have better merited the esteem of their coun- 
trymen. Gen. Porter is now Secretary of the state of New-York. 

The Prate consists of two large pitchers, and twelve twmdlere, with the 
following inscription on each : 

“ Presented by a number of citizens of Albany, to Maj. General Porter. A 
tribute of gr atitude for his rallantry and services, as a citizen soldicr in the 
late war with Great Britain. July 4, 1815.” 





Mr. Crawford, late minister of the United States in Europe, has accepted 
the office of Secretary at War, and has entered upon its duties. 


| ietitiel 


The religious society of people calied Shakers, in this vicinity, have lately 
given 400 dollars to the sufferers by the great fire at Petersburgh, Va. 





Cincinnati, July 15, 1§ ‘sei 
Arrived on Thursday, the 6th inst. at this port, the elegant barge Cine 
nati, captain Jonathan Hort on, from aie -Or le ‘ans—passuge $7 days. Cargo-- 
sugars, molasses, rum, lignumy ite, spanish hides, &c. to Jacob Bay miller 


———— 


The Steam-Boat Enierprize. This is the first Steam-Boat that has ever as- 
cended the Ohio. She arrived at Louisville on the Ist inst. sailed thence 
on the 10th and came to at this port on the evening of the 15th, having made 
her passage from New-Orleans, a distance of 1800 miles, in 23 running days ; 
(by the aid of her machinery alone, which acts on a singie wheel place din 
the stern) against the rapid currents of the Mississippi and the Ohio. This 
is one of the mest important facts in the history of this country, and will 
serve as data of its future greatness. A range of Steam-Boats from Pitts- 
burgh to New-Orleans—commencing, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati ; Cincinnat) 
and Louisville: Louisville and Smithland at the mouth of Cumberland, or 
some cligible “wg on the Mississippi below the mouth of Ohio, thence to 
Natchez, and from Natchez to New-Orleans--will render the transportation 
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of men and merchandize as easy, as cheap and expeditious on these waters, 
as it is by means of sea vessels on the ocean, and certainly far safer! And 
we are happy to congratulate our readers on the prospect that is presented 
of such an establishment. Two Steam-Boats, considerably larger than the 
Enterprize, and yet not too large for the purpose, are already built at Pitts- 
burg, and will no doubt commence running in autumn. Others will follow; 
the success of the Enterprize must give a spring to this business, that will 
in a very few years carry it into complete and successful operation. 

The Enterprize is a small vessel, carrying only 35 tons of cargo, exclusive 
of her machinery. 

She has however, very good accommodations for between 30 and 40 pas- 
sengers—the ladies’ apartment separate from the gentlemen’s. The price of 
passage from New-Orleans to Cincinnati, is 130 dollars, and hence to Pitts- 
burg 30 dollars. 

The Enterprize brought an assorted cargo of cotton, sugar, lead, &c. She 
sailed for Pittsburg on the morning of the 17th, and was expected to arrive 
there,.in 8 or 10 days; but we learn from Marietta that some part of the 
engine got deranged which prevented its operation, and it was not until the 
25th that she arrived at that place. She started from Marietta on the mor- 
ning of the 26th, but we have not yet heard of her arrival at Pittsburg. 

Since the arrival of the Steam-Boat, several barges have also arrived here 
from New-Orleans, in passages of 130 and 142 days. 

We have recorded these facts on the same page, in order to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the superior merits of the Steam-Boat navigation, to 
mark particularly the period when this navigation may be said to have com- 
menced ; and to excite if possible, an ardent desire to promote its extension. 

1815. Cincinnati Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

The Farmer’s Club, of Dutchess and Columbia Counties, offer the following 
prem.ums to be awarded and paid at their meeting on the 18th of October 
next, at the house of Mrs. Loop, in the town of Redhook. 

For the best fattened ox exhibited to the society, not less than five, nor 
more than eight years old, owned by the claimant on the Ist of July, twenty- 
Jrve dollars. ; 

For the best pig, sow or boar, not more than eight months old, and raised 
by the claimant, twenty dollars. 

For the best native full bred merino ram and ewe, which shall be exhibited 
to the society and raised by the claimant, fifteen dollars. 

The Club will purchase the best cheese which shall be presented, weighing 
not less than 25 lbs. nor more than 35 lbs. made within the counties of Dutch- 
ess or Columbia, and will pay for the same fifty cents per |b. 

The Club will also purchase the best fattened sheep Killed and dressed, 
not more than five, nor less than three years old, raised and fattened by the 
claimant, (who is also to furnish a description of his mode of feeding) and will 
pay for the same twenty-five cents pr. |b. 

All premiums offered by the Farmer’s Club, are to be adjudged under the 
following regulations :— 

Unless there are two or more competitors, only one half the premium to 
be paid. Persons not members are to pay one eighth of the amount of the 
premium for which they may wish to become competitors. The association 
reserves the right to judge whether the subjects offered are such as to merit 
a premium. 

The articles exhibited to be the bona fide property of the person offering 
them. 

By order, and in behalf of the Society, 
EDWARD P. LIVINGSTON, President. 

July 8, 1815. 

N.B. A sectional meeting of the members of the Farmer’s Club residing 
in Columbia county, is to be held - Kinderhook, at the house of Nathan 
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130 MV. W. Indians. News from our Squadron. 


Deyo, on the first Monday of October next. ‘The members residing in Dutch 
ess county, are requested to meet on the same day, at Jaques’ Hotel, at 
Rhinebeck Flats. 
New-York, Saturday Evening, August 12, 1815. 

The British razee Acbar, and a brig of war, are cruising off Sandy-Hook. 
They yesterday captured and ordered for Halifax, the French brig Triade, 
Capt. Becler, from Nantz, and the brig Hannah from Guadaloupe, both for 
New-York. Four passengers of the Hannah were put on board the brig 
Recompense. 

Custom-House Receipts-—-The duties on imported Goods, entered at the 
Custom-House in New-York, in the months of April, May and June, amount 
to nearly Four Millions of Dollars. | 


Nashville, (Tenn) August 1. 

On Monday last, an express reached the head-quarters of General Jack- 
son at this place, frony Governor Clark, Governor Edwards, and the Com. 
missioners appointed to negociate a treaty with the North Western Indians. 
The communications received, render it almost certain, that a war with 
those Indians is inevitable. 

Baltimore, August 18. 

The U. S.Store ship John Adams, E. Trenchard, Esq. M.C. sailed from this 
port yesterday, to join the squadron in the Mediterranean. Wm. B. Barney, 
Esq. American Consul at Trieste, went passenger. 

Quebec, August 10. 

On Monday night last the frost was so severe in the vicinity of this city 
as to destroy the leaves of the cucumber plants, pumpkins, beans and oth- 
er tender vegetables. Early on Tuesday morning ice was found in many 
places. The frost extended both to lands in high and low situations. It is 
feared that much injury has been done to the wheat in this district, which 
had a promising appearance. A snow storm the 20th May, the trees not in 
leaf on the 4th June; and so severe a frost on the 7th August, are noyel 
features, even in the climate of Canada. 

NEWS FROM OUR SQUADRON. 

By the arrival of the brig Shakespeare, captain Rand, which arrived last. 
evening, in 40 days from Lisbon, we have received a file of Lisbon papers, 
from which the following interesting translation is made, relative to the 
operations of the American squadron in the Mediterranean. 

We learn verbally, that on the 21st of June, an Algerine frigate was towed 
into the harbor of Carthagena by an American frigate, and there given to 
the care of an Americanschooner. She was captured on the 16th, is anew 
vessel of 44 guns—the admiral on board ,was killed, as were many men, and. 
the ship totally dismasted. <A brigantine was driven on shore, and taken 
possession of by the Americans—the crew were sent toCarthagena. A. 
schooner has also been taken by the Americans; and an Algerine frigate es- 
caped into Alicant. The American squadron, was left in chase of the remain- 
der of the Algerines. Carthagena was the rendezvous, and lodgings were 
preparing for commodore Decatur. 

The Americans had on board 400 Algerine prisoners, with the declared 
intention of beheading them in sight of Algiers, should the report be true 
that the crew of an American vessel had been put to the sword in Algiers. 

V. ¥. Mere. Adv. 
[ TRANSLATION. | 
Lisbon, July 4. 

To-day a Greek ship has arrived trom Smyrna, the capt. of which states that 
i4days since, off Carthagena, he saw the American and Algerine squadrons 
engaged ; that he saw them disperse in all directions, that he saw the Amer- 


icans take three ships, and that, although he had a good breeze, he heard fi- 


ring until one o’clock in the morning. He knew of the arrival of the frig- 
ate at Carthagena , as mentioned; he was on board of com. Decatur’s ship 
before the action; and afterwards, off Malaga, he fell in with the Dute!: 
squadron. 
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MR. BAYARD’S RECEPTION. 


i Wilmington, Del. Aug. 1. 

Arrived in the Delaware, off this place last evening, the U. States’ ship 
Neptune, 43 days from Plymouth, having on board Messrs. Bayard and 
Crawtord. 

The news of this arrival produced the most affecting spectacle. The last 
accounts from Europe, respecting the health of Mr. Bayard, had’ caused 
great anxiety, more especially in the minds of those who were acquainted 
with him as a private citizen. At the same moment were seen running to 
the wharves, the inhabitants of this Borough, and numbers from the vicinity, 
who had previously noticed the Neptune ascending the Delaware. he boat, 
that had gone to the Neptune, now arrived at the wharf. An awful silence 
ensued, As soon as it was known that Mr. Bayard was on board the Nep- 
tune, though very ill, the assemblage burst into loud huzzas, in consequence 
f the return of that distinguished statesman and esteemed fellow-cit:zen. 

In the evening he was brought from the Neptune to his house, having 
een confined to his bed for 70 days. 


if , 


JAMES A. BAYARD is xo mone! He died on the evening of the 7th, in 
consequence of the bursting of the abscess im his breast ; having, from the 
moment of his arrival, with calm resignation expected his fate. Let us 
mourn over him; for he was an estimable man. Let us honor his memory ; 
for he was a patriot statesman. His life was sacrificed in the service of his 
country. 

. =r ew 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Since our last, the armies of Europe have again renewed the work of 
slaughter and deyastation on a great scale, and already the greatest events 
have flowed from the contest. On the 15th of June, 1815, the French ar- 
my under Bonaparte, passed the frontier and attacked the Prussian division 
of the allied army, posted on the Sambre, in the Netherlands. The battles 
that ensued, between this time and the 19th, detailed in the official Reports 
of the respective Commanders, were among the most bloody and desperate 
of modern times. The French were every where repulsed in the event, and 
the army, from what has followed, may be supposed literally overthrown. 
We have not room for the official details, and shal! content ourselves with 
preserving the principal documents and papers connected with the subse- 
quent events. No account of the French loss of lives has yet reached us, 
but the Emperor acknowledges a defeat. Some estimate of the immense 
destruction of human lives may be formed from the fact, that Lord Wel- 
ington, Generalissimo of the allied armies, in an official dispatch of June 
9, says, “the amount of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, British 

ud Hanoverian, killed, wounded and missing, is between 12 and 19000.” 


FRENCH HOUSE OF PEERS. 
PERMANENT SESSION, JUNE 22, 1815. 


: ABDICATION OF BONAPARTE. 


The Minister of the Interior demanded to speak in the name of the Em 
peror. He then read the declaration of the Emperor, to wit : 


Declaration to the French People. 
FRENCHMEN ! 

In commencing war to support the Independence of the Nation, I caleu- 
lated upon the co-operation of all the efforts, and the wishes of all the nation- 
al authoritigs. Thad reason to hope for success ; and Thave braved all the 
‘enunciations of the powers against me. Circumstances are changed, [of- 
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132 French Legislature. Com. of Government. 


fer myself a sacrifice to the hatred of the enemies of France. May they be 
sincere in their declarations ; and have no other designs than such as are 
directed against my person. 


MY POLITICAL LIFE IS ENDED ; and I proclaim my SON, under 
the title of Napoleon II. Emperor of the French. 

The existing Minister will form provisionally a Council of Government. 
The affection which I bear to my Son, induces me to invite the Chambers 
without delay to organize a Regency, bylaw. Unite yourselves for the 
public safety, and preserve the Independence of the Nation. 

Done at the Palace of Elysium, 22d June, i815. 
(Signed) NAPOLEON. 
Authenticated by Count Bortar. 


The message was referred to a committee of seven. The minister of the 
interior, in the name of the minister of war, gave a statement which went 
to assert that the frontier of the north, &c. was yet sufficiently strong, Blu- 
cher beat, &c. &. Marshal Ney protested with great energy against this 
statement ; he declared that the @##lies would be in Paris in six or seven days, 
and recommended that, to preserve the public safety, propositions be made 
to the allied powers. Various propositions were made relating to the exi- 
gency of the times. Prince Lucien made a proposition to proclaim Napo- 
eon If. Emperor of France ; a lively debate followed, but no question taken. 

In the Chamber of Representatives, June 21, General La Fayette took an 
active part in the discussions, and offered several resolutions for the safety 
of the country, and rallying the nation around the tri-coloured banner of 
1789. Onthe 22d June, the joint committee on the message of the lateem- 
peror, reported, 16 to 5, as follows : 

1. There shali be nominated by the Chambers, a deputation, charged to 
Negociate with the powers a treaty of peace, by which the integrity of 
France, and the independence of the nation shall be guaranteed. 

2. Butit 1s expedient to support this application by the prompt develope- 
ment of all the national force; and the ministers will shortly make a com- 
munication on this subject. 

A violent debate ensued on this motion; in which several members, who 
expressed their fears of the weakness of the nation, were hooted; and oth. 
ers exclaimed, “It is not true. We have strength---we have means---and 
we will die if necessary. We swear it.” : 

Various motions, for accepting, conditionally, the abdication of the Em- 
peror: sending a deputation to the allied powers to treat of peace in the 
name of the French nation ; for forming the basis of a new constitution, &e. 
&c. were made, and passed by. It was agreed that the deputies to be sent 
to the allied powers should be chosen by the provisional government. 


The Peers proceeded to the choice of two members on its part, to 
form the provisional government. The Duke of Vicence, and le Baron 
Quinet, were chosen on the part of the Peers. The Duke de Otranto, Count 
Carnot, and Gen. Grenier were chosen by the Representatives. The pro- 
visioual Gov. immediately organised themselves, and chose the Duke of 
Otranto President. 3 . 

Hovusr or Commons. 
iy Paris, June 23. 

‘Napoleon the second, has become Emperor of the French by the fact of 
the abdication of Napoleon the first, and by virtue of the constitution of 
the empire. 

“This decision shall be transmitted to the chamber of peers by a mes- 
sage.” 

The resolution was unanimously seconded, and put to vote. 

The whole assembly rose,and the president declared the proposition adopted. 
_ At this word, the cry of vive ? Empereur, burst forth in the assembly and 
sa-the tribune—arid the ery was prolonged amid the most lively applauses. 
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{The house of, peers the same evening concurred in the above resolution. 
The state of the vote is not given. ] 


PROCLAMATION OF THE COMMISSION OF GOVERNMENT 
TO THE FRENCH. 
, Paris, June 24. 

Frenchmen--Within a few days glorious successes and a frightful réverse, 
have agitated your destinies anew. 

A great sacrifice has appeared necessary to your peace and that of the 
world. Napoleon has abdicated the imperial power. His abdication has 
ended his political life. His son is proclaimed. 

Your new constitution, which yet had only good principles, is about to 
receive all its developements, and even its principles are to be refined and 
extended. There no longer exist authorities jealous of each other. The 
field is free to the enlightened patriotism of your representatives, and the 
peers feel, think and vote as your proxies. 

After 25 years of political tempests, behold this moment when all that 
has been conceived by wisdom and greatness upon the social institution, 
may be perfected in yours. Let reason and genius speak, and on whatever 
side they raise their Voices they shall be listened to. 

Plenipotentiaries are gone to treat in the name of the nation, and to nego- 
tiate with the powers of Europe that peace which they have promised upon 
a condition which is this day fulfilled. The whole world is as attentive as 
ourselves for the answer. Theirreply will make known whether justice 
and promises have yet some meaning upon the earth. 

Frenchmen! be united. Rally round each other in circumstances SO se- 
rious. Let civil disorders be apfpeased—let dissensions disappear in this 
moment, when the great interests of nations are about 40 be discussed. 

Be united from the north of France to the Pyrenees, from La Vendee to 
Marseilles. Whatever may have been his party, whatever may be his po- 
litical opinions, what man born on the soil of France would not range him- 
self under the national flag to defend the independence of the country? 

They may destroy a part of our armies: but the experience of all ages, 
and of all people, proves, that they cannot destroy, they cannot subdue, an 
intrepid nation which fights for justice and liberty. 

The Emperor has offered himself a sacrifice by abdicating. The mem- 
bers of the government have devoted themselves in accepting from your 
representatives the reins of state. 

(Signed) Duke of OTRANTO. 


FRENCH LEGISLATURE. 
House of Representatives—June 29, 1815. 

Count Lanjuinais presiding, presented the followmg message, from the pro- 
visionary government, and the accompanying document. 

Mr. President.—The provisional government has not forgotten for an in- 
stant that Napoleon by his abdication, has placed himself under the safe- 
guard of French honor. Their first care was to demand of the enemy-gen. 
erals, safe conducts for the protection of his person. 

On the 25th of June, Napoleon demanded that two frigates should be put 
at his disposition. The government immediately ordered the ministry of 
the,marine to arm those two frigates. Lieutenant-general Beker was order- 
ed to provide for the protection of the person of Napoleon during his route, 
and all necessary orders were given for securing the preparation of relays ot 
horses. 

Accept, Mr. President the assurance of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) Duke of OTRANTO, 
Paris, June 29. 

Copy of a letter to Count Bignon. 
Head Quarters, June 28. 

“ount—I had the honor to receive the letter of the 28th. I have already 
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written to the Commissioners named to treat of peace with the allied powers 
upon their proposition for a suspension of hostilities ; an answer which your 
exeellency must hve seen, and. I have nothing more to add to it. 

As regards a passport and safe’conduct for Na :poleon Bonaparte, to pro- 
ceed to the United States of America, I must inform your excellency that I 
have no authority from my government to give any reply whatever to sucha 
clemand. 

I have the honor to be with the most distinguished consideration your ex- 
cellency’s most obedient servant, 


(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


Paris, July 1. 
Letter from the Minister of War to the duke of Wellington. 
Head Quarters, Vilette, June 30. 

My Lord—Your hostile movements continue, although, according to the de- 

claration oft the allied sove reigns, the causes of the War no longer exist, since 
the Emperor Napoicon has abdicated his power 

At the moment when blood is again to be shed, I have received from the 
marshal Albufera a telegraphic despatch, of which I send you a copy. My 
Lord—I guarrantee upon my honor this armistice ; all the reasons which you 
could have to continue hoswilities are at an end, since you can have no other 
instructions trem your gevernment than those winch the Austrian generals 
had from theirs. 

i make of your lordship a second demand to cease hostilities immediately 
and to conclude an armistice—to wait the decision of the Empress. 1 cannet 
believe, my lord, that my demand will be without effect; you wall take upon 
vourself'a great responsibili ty in the eyes of your noble coadjutors. 

No othermotive than the wish to prevent the effusion of blood and the in- 
terest of my cowry, has d.ctated ihis letter, 

lit appear on the field ot battle, I shall carry thither the conyiction of cons 
tending ior the nobiest of causes , the defence and independence of mycountry; 
and that whatever may be-the result, Ishall merit your esteem. Accept, J 
pray you, my Lord, é&e. &e. ECKMUUL. 

\ similar letier lias been written to marshal Blucher. 

Paris, June 30. 
itis supposed that the frigates intended to transport Napoleon Bonaparte 

») the U. Stuies are now waiting ai Rochetort. There are to accompany him, 
Gepnds Bertrand, Savary, Lallemand, Labadoyere, and many other officcrs, 
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ADDRESS VO THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
¢ Roston Daily Advertiser gives the following extracts from an appex|! 
made by the Chamber of Representatives to the people, unanimously 
oy 79 lon the ist of Jr ily : 


Frenchmen—Foreign powers have proclaimed in the face of Furope, that 
they took up arms onty against Napoleon, that they would respect our in. 


cGependence and the meht whieh eyery nation has to choose its government, 


in po mite to its ~_ ners and its interests. 
© Napoleon is no a ngcr at the headof the state ; he has himself renoun 
4} 1 . . ‘ 


he throne; his abdication has been accepted by your representatives. 
He has departed from us ; his son is called to the empire by the constitutions 
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of the state. T! ed sovereigns know it. The War ought therefore to 
he at an end, f 4 he pron S$ OF kines are OF any validity. 

‘“ Meantime, plenipotentiarics have been sent to the allied powers to treat 
of peace, and their ret eyais have refused a suspension of arms. Their 
troops have hastened their march, divaiting themselves of a moment of alarm 
and hesitation; they arcat the cates of the capital, without making Eno 
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* Now the house of representatives conceive it to belong to its duty and 
its dignity, to declare that it will never acknowledge as the lawful head of 
the state, him who, on mounting the throne, will mefiine to acknowledge 
the rights of the nation, and to consecrate them by a selemn engagement. 
This constitutional charter is drawn up, and if force of arms shall momen- 

tarily impose upon us a master—if the destinies of a great nation are to be 

abandoned to the caprice and arbitrary will of a small number of priv ileged 
persons ; then, yielding to the compulsion, the national representatives will 
assert in the face of the whole wor ld, the rights of the oppressed Frengh 
nation. 

“It will appeal to the energy of the present and future generations, again 
tovindicate at once the national independence, and therights of civil liberty. 

“Itappeals, from this day, to the justice and the reason of every civil- 
ized people.” 

London, July 2. 

Lord Castlereagh and Suite left town on Friday last, (June 39) on his 
mission to the Continent. It is supposed that Prince Metternich and Baron 
Hardenberg will meet Lord C. at Brussels. 


RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII. TO PARIS. 


London, SR NTs July 11. 

' A dispatch, of which the following is a copy, was this day received from 
feld-marshal the duke of W ellington, ! K. G. add: ressed to earl Bathurst. 
Paris, July 8. 

My Lord—In consequence of the convention with the enemy, of whichT 
transmitted your lordship the copy in my dispatch of the 4th , the troops un- 
der my command and that of field-marshal prince Blucher, occu} sied the 
barriers of Paris on the 6th, and entered the city yesterday ; which — ever 
since been perfectly quiet. The king of France entered Paris this day. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
WELLINGTON. * 
Paris, July 7. 

The Commission has made known to the King through the organ of its 
President, that it has just dissolved itself. 

The Peers and the Representatives, imposed by the late government, have 
received on this subject 4 notification. 

The Chambers are dissolved. 

The King will enter Paris to-morrow about 3 in the afterneon. His majes- 
y willalight at the Thuilleries. 

ORDINANCE OF THE KING. 
Louis by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, to all those to 
whom these presents shall come, health— 

Considering the necessity of restoring to their functions the individuals 
who have been removed by violence since the 20th of March last, we have 
dered and do order as follows: 

Art. 1. The functionaries of the administrative and judicial order, the 
commanders and officers of the national guard, who were in active service. 
on the first of March last, shall resume their functions forthwith : 

2*’The ministers are charged each in what concerns him, with the execu- 
tion of the present ordinance. 

Given at St. Denis, 7th July, 1915, and the 2ist of our reign. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 
ty the king, Prince de TALLEYRAND. 

Another decree restores the command of the national guard of Paris to 
lieut. gen. count Dessolles, under the orders of Monsieur 

Paris, July 8. 
Lord Castlereagh is arrived at the duke of Wellington’s head-quarters. 
Me immediately waited on the king of France 

























































































1$6 New Council of French Ministers. 


We are informed that the king has appointed Prince Talleyrand, minister 
of foreign affairs, and president of the council of ministers; the Duke of 
Otranto, minister of the interior; the Duke of Richelieu, minister of the 
marine; the Duke of Felire, minister of war; Baron Louis, provisional 
minister of the finances : Count Lally Tollendal, minister of the household ; 
NM. Laine, vice chancellor and keeper of the seals ; M. D’Ambray, honorary 
chancellor; M.-———, minister of police. 

The allied troops have agreed to occupy Paris thus—the English the 
right of the Seine, and the Prussians the left. Lodgings have accordingly 
been assigned by the mayors to the principal officers of each army. 

The Duke of Otranto dined yesterday with the Duke of W ellington. 

They write from Rochefort, on the 2nd of July—“‘t'wo frigates having on 
board passengers of a most important description, have just quutted the har- 
bor, and are now in the roadstead. An English ship of war is in the pas- 
sage” 

We are assured that Valenciennes has surrendered to the allied armies. 

Marshal Ney has left Paris. It is said he has gone to the United States of 
America. 

Marshal Augerau, who was exiled by Bonaparte and who never would ap- 
proach him since, has returned to Paris. 

Marshal Soult, has gone to his estate at St. Amand. 

The two Chamber s were shut up at six o’clock, by order of gen. Dessolles. 

The emperors of Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, will arrive 
in Paris this evening. 








To ConresponpENts.—We are obliged to ‘ A CotumBra Supscriser’ for 
his attention, and his suggestions of improvement. They shall be duly at- 
tended to. Prrecrine,is under consideration. Cxrericus, and SmnrEx, came 
too late for this No—Lavura, rhymes very correctly, but her poetry— 
is not poetry. With her permission, we would prefer the sentiments in plain, 
sober prose; and they would then be highly acceptable to our Readers. The 
practice so well described by Junrus, merits all his severity of manner, 
and ought to be brought before the public. It ought, indeed, to have occu- 
pied the attention of the Grand Jury, long be fore now. We will consider 
in What manner to dispose of his tavor---for although we do not shrink from 
the task he proposes, yet we doubt whether the subject would be interest- 
ming to our Readers in ‘general. Mecuanicus, ought to have been, at least, 
ten days earlier. It is necessary to make up the most of the Copy for each 
No., by the tenth of the Month, and we wish our Correspondents to bear 
this in mind. If seni in time, the Biography of Baron S., will be commen- 
ced in our next Number. The Journal mentioned by Cayapensis, would be 
very acceptable, with, or without a translation. We will preserve the facts 
sent by Saprizo, if we have leave to abridge his very interesting Memoir. 
The samples are in good order. A Century Discourse, from Hamilton, 
Mass., and sundry others, are received with gratitude. The Memoir of 
Maturmaticvs, on the equation of time, would be interesting to-but few of 
our Readers. It is under consideration, however, and while wewolicit his 
acquiescence in our decision, we assure him that ail his favors shall receive 
the most distinguished attention. Acxicoza, is illegible, by being defaced 
in the mail. Will he obli ige us by renewing, at least, that part on making 
cyder wine, and the preparation of good cyder for keeping ? We know the 
value of his directions on these subjects, and are very anxious to offer them 
to our Readers. The R , promised by D. W., will be expected in good 
time.—~Several articles prepared for this Number, are unavoidably omitied. 

The writer of the Essay on Coins, finds it out of his power to continue 
it. The difficulty of obtaining books of reference, has occasioned this fail- 
ure. His plan is betore the public, and he invites the antiquary to assist in 
its completion. O. 
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